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An authorised 
biography of 
Gordon Brown 
reveals the 
tensions in 
the race for 
the party 
leadership 


Scibtus Milne 
Labour Rdttor 


G ORDON Brown 
Is convinced he 
could have 
beaten Tony 
Blair In a con- 
test for 

Labour’s leadership and that 
the Prime Minister broke a 
secret pact between them, ac- 
cording to a forthcoming 
authorised biography of .the 
Chancellor, a copy of which 
has been obtained by the 
Guardian. 

The book, in which Mr 


Brown makes dear his con- 
tinuing amhffinn (g Iw mim r 
i prime minister, is described 
on the jacket as having been 
i prepared with the Chancel- 
lor's “foil cooperation" — a 
1 claim confirmed yesterday by 
his press secretaiy, Charlie 
Whelan. 

Written by the political 
Journalist Paul Routledge and 
due to be published nest 
month by Simon A Schuster, 

tfw» book's main nnpiM is 

: likely to be in the way It high- 
lights the continuing rawness 
of the Chancellor’s personal 
and political WOtmdS — anil 
the tensions with Mr Blair 


and other ministers, includ- 
ing Peter Mandelson, Robin 
Cook and John Prescott 

A copy of Gordon Brown: 
The Biography was bought at 
a Glasgow bookshop this 
week, where it had been pre- 
maturely put on sale. It was 
described by senior Labour 
figures last night as "effec- 
tively Gordon's own story". 

Much at the sharpest part 
of the account centres cm the 
machinations around Tony 
Blair’s dramatic rise to power 
after John Smith’s death in 
1994. 

Mr Brown’s decision to 
stand aside was taken not at 


the now-legendary encounter 
with Mr w«i>- in the Isling- 
ton restaurant Granita, the 
book claims, but at a secret 
meeting with allies the previ- 
ous night at the Joe Allen res- 
taurant in Covent Garden. 

Nick Brown, now Chief 
Whip, pressed him to stand. 
But the future chancellor de- 
cided he could only win by 
faking "head-on" the “upper 
class, public school educated" 
Mr Hiafr as the "candidate of 
the London establishments — 
which would damage the 
modernisation project they 
were both leading. 

A secret pact had been 


agreed between the two men. 
the book quotes Mr Brown’s 
"closest advisers" as insist- 
ing. that Mr Blair would 
stand aside in the event of a 
leadership contest 

"Privately. Brown's friends 
believe Blair let him down,” 
the author writes, "and there 
can be little doubt that they 
represent his feelings accu- 
rately. Blair had repeatedly 
promised Brown he would not 
stand against him in a leader- 
ship election." 

Mr Brown’s bitterness at 
the media “whispering cam- 
paign” he believes was run 
against h im at the time — in- 


cluding "insinuating allega- ■ 
Cions about his private life" — 
is laid bare, with the roles of ' 
the Minister without Portfo- 
lio. Peter Mandelson. and the 
Lord Chancellor. Derry Ir- 
vine, singled out for attack. 

The Chancellor’s elder 
brother John is cited as 
recalling Mr Brown’s fury at 
a private letter from Mr Man- 
delson, offering to front a Gor- 
don Brown leadership cam- 
paign — but warning that his 
candidacy would damage the 
Labour Party. Mr Brown 
never replied — and barely 
spoke to Mr Mandelson again 
for the next two years. 


Mr Brown’s more recent 
battles — with John Prescott 
over Mr Brown’s Treasury 
empire-building and with 
Robin Cook over Europe and 
the economy — are also 
brought into focus. Mr Brown 
is described ;ts being "deter- 
mined" to ensure that Mr 
Cook "will not get the job" of 
chancellor he covets. 

One well-placed Govern- 
ment source prufessed hint- 
self baffled last night as to 
why Mr Brown should have 
collaborated with a book 
which "opens so many 
wounds” and "seeks to ag- 
tum to page 2, column 7 


Inside the H-blocks 


e I found Mo 
Mowlam to 
be a 
capable 
and affable 
politician. 

In my eyes, 
she has 
more 
gumption 
than all 
the other 
secretaries 
of state put 
together 5 


Michael Stone, 
serving six 
life sentences 
for murder 
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Michael Stone, serving life for a series of terrorist murders, inside H-Block7 at the Maze prison yesterday, on the eve of Mo Mowlam’s visit 

Maze prisoners offer lifeline to Mowlam 


John MuSln 

Iratand C or n uponda nt 


L OYALIST prisoners at 
the Maze prison last 
night offered a chink 
of encouragement to 
Mo Mowlam, Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, 
on the eve of her unprece- 
dented meeting with them 
this morning- She will also 
meet an ERA delegation. 

The loyalists indicated that 
they were prepared to reverse 
an earlier decision to with- 
draw their support for the 
Stormont peace Peaces®; 
“Nothing is cut and dried 
yet.” said Sam McCrary, aged 
32 , who will lead the five-man 
delegation to meet her. He 
calle d her decision to come to 
the Maze ■'courageous”. 

The 130 prisoners who be- 
long to the Ulster Defence 
Association and the Ulster 
Freedom Fighters wgM 
five days ago to withdraw 
their bucking for the multi- 
party negotiations on North- 


ern Ireland’s foture. They 
rebuffed subsequent attempts 
by the Ulster Democratic 
Party, which represents the 
UDA/UTT. at the talks table, 
to Change its mind. 

The Progressive Unionist 
Party, which speaks for the Ul- 
ster Volunteer Force, was 
meeting last night to discuss 
its continued participation. I 
Representatives yesterday met j 
UVF prisoners, wh o sai d they 
ware happy for th e PUP to stay I 

In the talks. Hie PUP will an- 
nounce Us decision today. 

The Loyalist Volunteer | 
Force, which is opposed to the 
loyalist ceasefire and the I 
talks, issued its own snub to | 
Ms Mowlam yesterday. It 
smuggled out photographs of 
masked men with replica 
guns at a shrine to their 
leader. Billy Wright, mur- 
dered 13 days ago at the Maze. 

McCrary, who Is serving 16 
years for attempted murder, 
said: “We voted against the { 
UD? staying in the talks. But 
all that could change in the 
next couple of days. We feel it 




A photograph of LVF prisoners smuggled out of the Maze 

Is a courageous decision to dude Michael l Stone, aged 42, 
come and speak to us. There serving six lift sentences for 
win be no negotiations, only a murder. He also praised ms 
conversation. We know the Mowlam. The pair met when 
way forward is through dia- she visited the Maze while ni 
logue, but we want a level opposition. Stone said: I 

ola vine Geld." found her to be a capable and 

The o Gier members of the affable p ol i ti ci an . Inmy eyes, 
five-man delegation will in- she has more gumption that 
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all the other secretaries of 
state put together." 

Glenn Cunningham, jailed 
for 25 years for attempted 
murder, Bobby Philpott, 
serving 15 years for attempted 
murder and Johnny Adair, in- 
side for 16 years for directing 
terr orism , make up the 
UDA/UFF team. Adair said: 
'1 am glad she is coming. 
HopefUOy, we will sort some- 
thing out.” 

Ms Mowlam Is also expected 
to talk to the IRA’s leadership 
after she asked for a meeting. 
Padralc Wilson, Jim McVeigh, 
Sean Mathers and Harry Ma- 
guire are expected to make up 
that team. Wilson, officer com- 
manding IRA prisoners at the 
Maze, and McVeigh are serv- 
ing 24 years for conspiracy to 
commit murder and cause 
explosions. Mathers was jailed 
for 21 years for the same of- 

1 fence, while Maguire is serv- 
ing two life sentences for the 
murder of two British soldiers. 

1 They wi 11 adopt the same 
line as that forwarded yester- 
day in An Phoblacht the 
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Scientists discover 
smokers’ holy grail 


Jon Henley In Paris 


A TEAM of French 

researchers said yester- 
day it had isolated the 
component in the brain that 
controls nicotine addiction, a 
discovery that may eventu- 
ally Tnaicp giving up smoking 
as easy as swallowing a pffL 
This is the first proof that 
if a particular part of one of 
the brain’s receptors is deac- 
tivated. so is dependence on 
nicotine,” said Nicolas Le 
Novere, a member of the 
molecular neurology team at 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

"Pharmacological products 
that target cer tain receptors 
already exist, so it is per- 
fectly conceivable that we 
could quite soon have some- 
thing that acts on this one — 
in effect, a medicine for the 
‘disease’ of smoking." 

The addictive effect of nico- 
tine, like other drugs, is 
linked to Its capacity to trig- 
ger the release in the brain of 
a substance called dopamine. 
Some of the brain’s receptors 
have a very high affinity for 
nicotine, prompting powerful 
production of dopamine — 
reinforcing the desire to con- 
tinue smoking. 

The team identified a spe- 
cific DNA component sub- 
unit beta 2. in these high- 
affinity receptors. 


weekly republican news- 
paper. It blamed wbat it 
called the Government's fail- 
ure to encourage Unionists to 
engage for bogging down the 
talks at Stormont. That had 
"created a political vacuum 
In which loyalist murder 
gangs flourish”. 

Eddie Treanor, 31, a Catho- 
lic. was the latest victim of 
loyalist paramilitaries. There 
were growing indications that 
the UDA was involved yester- 
day as five men were arrested 
over the murder in its strong- 
hold of the lower Shankill 
Road. That is an embarrass- 
ment far Ms Mowlam, with 
suggestions that the call to 
make guns available for the 
killing came from UDA fig- 
ures inside the Maze. 

There were also four ar- 
rests in the Republic of Ire- 
land after police seized a huge 
haul of home-made explosives 
in Howth Pier, north Dublin. 
There were suspicions that 
they were bound for Britain. 
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LEFT TO FREEZE 
Yordon, Hi already 
malnourished could die 
from cold and hunger 

this winter unless aid 

reaches him «m ; With 
temperatures 
phatanentg to -iyC 
Iordan'S semi clothing 
tad no shoes offer him 
little p rote ctio n from the 
btarr cold and there i* 
no money so Meal his 
orphanage. There err 
37,000 pieces in 
Bulgaria's orphanages. 


It then created, by genetic 
engineering, laboratory mice 
without the sub-unit beta 2, 
and trained them to adminis- 
ter themselves nicotine and 
cocaine through a catheter. 

The genetically altered 
mice showed a greatly 
decreased desire for nicotine, 
because the nicotine they did 
consume was not producing 
dopamine. Their taste for 
cocaine was un diminished. 

"The outcome was pretty 
conclusive,” Mr Le Novere 
said. “It strongly suggests 
that If you do not have that 
crucial piece of DNA, you 
cannot become addicted to 
nicotine." 

The discovery, reported in 
yesterday’s Nature magazine, 
has several implications, Mr 
Le Novere said. While it 
would be biologically and ethi- 
cally undesirable to geneti- 
cally modify humans, it 
should be feasible chemically 
to “block” the sub-unit beta 2 
to treat nicotine addiction. 

“This would be far prefera- 
ble to smoking substitutes 
such as nicotine gum and 
patches, because with those 
you are still administering 
nicotine, with all its other 
effects on the cardio-vascular, 
respiratory and muscular 
systems,” he said. "At the 
moment you can still over- 
dose on nicotine while trying 
to give up smoking.” 


| No Money Tb Feed The Children 
® No Money To Heat The Orphanages 

I Bulgaria is a coomry in the midst of a serious economic 
* crisis. Unless urgent help is sent, thousands of children will 

I suffer terribly lids winter. 

There is little money to heat the orphanages. 

I Orphanage Directors are having to beg for food from local 
villages and lardy know where the next meal is coming 

I from. In some areas children, like Yordan. are going hungry 
and the cold could prove fata) for many children this winter. 
Without aid this could be catastrophic for Bulgaria's 

I orphanage children. 

The European Children's Trust, sister charity or The 

I Ro manian Orphanage Trust, is ready to distribute emergency 
food packs, clothes and fuel to the orphanages in most need. 

B Your gift today will save lives and bring hope. 

I # £28 coiild buy enough emergency food paefcsto 

I feed 2fi orphanage dddren for a week or beat an 
orphanage for 3 days. 


IMcasO send uhatever \ou can 1<1 help children 
stmi'c ihc Pinter or call 01275 290500 N(.)\N 


1 enclose £ to save Bulgarian orphanage children. Che ques to 

The ChiMren's Trust. Or debit my AcccssATisn/CAF card 


_Sxpiiy date_ 


Signature . 


I Telephone no- 

Rcmra UfcTsaya Reron-tGut. Batons Emergency 
Apprsi The Eoropcsn aUben't 75T8J. FREEPOST 
KE83S9. 640 Queen Street, LONDON. EC4B AAR or call 
01373 299399 MOW. Begteeitrf Charity No. lOegTTT 


Please act NOW - winter is here 
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Brand 

drug 

prices 

maybe 

halved 


Julia Rncb 


T HE price oT non-pre- 
scription medicines 
such as painkillers, 
vitamin pills and 
nicotine patches is 
set to tumble after the Office 
of Fair Trading announced it 
had started court action to 
overturn the law that allows 
drug companies to fix mini , 
mum prices for hundreds of 
papular products. 

The move could prompt a 
supermarket price war and 
more than halve the price of 
big brands such as Anadin, 
Lems ip and Nurofen. vi tamin 
pills and food supplements 
such as cod-liver oil and gar- 
lic pills could eventually be 
sold at a fraction of their cur- 
rent prices. 

A spokesman for the 
National Pharmaceutical 
Association, which repre- 
sents Britain’s 8.000 indepen- 
dent chemists, claimed the 
action could put 2,000 chem- 
ists out of business. 

The OFTs action comes 


Small chemists say 
the abolition of 
price fixing could 
put 2,000 of them 
out of business 


after a three-year campaign 
by the supermarket group 
Asda. which has described 
the price fixing as "a health 
tax on every man. woman and 
child in this country”. 

Over-the-counter health- 
care products are the only 
category of goods still exempt 
from the Resale Prices Act, 
which prohibits suppliers 
from setting minimum retail 

prices! . 

The exemption was granted 
in 1970 when a court decided 
that without resale price 
maintenance (RPM) small 
chemists' shops would be 
driven out of business. 

Yesterday the OFT said it 
would ask the Restrictive 
Practices Court to end the ex- 
emption as it was no longer In 
the public Interest The court 
proceedings are likely to take 
at least 18 months. 

The OFT’s director-general, 
John Bridgeman, said the 
number of chemists’ shops 
was no longer declining and 


the main reason customers 
now visited them was to ob- 
tain prescriptions rather than 
to buy proprietary brands. 

Last month an Independent 
retail research group, Ver- 
dict published a report which 
concluded that there were too 
many chemists in Britain 
and that 2,000 needed to be 
“culled''. 

According to Asda, consum- 
ers pay £300 million a year 
more than necessary for 
branded over-the-counter 
drugs. 

But John D’Arcy, the direc- 
tor of the National Pharma- 
ceutical Association, said the 
money ensured consumers 
had access to chemists. 
“Pharmacists rely on profits 
from over-the-counter drugs. 
If RPM ends, pharmacists will 
be forced to close. We need a 
diverse and. comprehensive 
pharmacy service." He 
accused the OFT of “being 
driven by Asda”. 

The National Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, with chemist 
chains including Boots 
Unichem and drugs manufac- 
turers, has formed an action 
group to fight any change to 

price flaring It Haims the 
backing of 94 per cent of 
Labour MPs and has said it 
will take its fight to the 
courts. 

A spokesman for Smith- 
KLine Beecbam, whose over- 
the-counter brand products 
include Solpadeine, Panadol, 
Nicorette and Gaviscon, said: 
“We believe RPM protects 
consumers by supporting 
chemists”. 

Asda dismissed the chem- 
ists’ and drug companies’ 
complaints. "Over-the- 
counter drugs represent less 
than 10 per cent of indepen- 
dent chemists’ turnover.” a 
spokeswoman said. "They, 
have been scaremongerlng 
throughout this campaign”. 

In 1995 Asda unilaterally 
slashed the price of Anadin 
and a range of vitamins but 
was forced to restore them 
when the manufacturers won 
court injunctions. 

It has since launched its 
own healthcare products 
which substantially undercut 
their branded counterparts. . 

It sells 24 Paracetamol tab- 
lets for 24p — compared with 
£1.88 for 24 Anadin. The store 
group's own-label garlic tab- 
lets are more than £4 a pack 
cheaper than the branded 
rival. 
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hunt as hoaxer 
in house 




SanhBeseky 



SEARCH by lifeboats, 
helicopters and a 
Nimrod jet for a lone 
cm a disabled 
catamar an was called off after 
six hours yesterday when 
police found the mayday calls 
had come from a mobile 
phone in Preston 
-The caller, who had graphi- 
cally described his plight an 
board a yacht battered by 
storms in the Irish Sea, set in 
motion the biggest rescue op- 
eration mounted from Scot- 
land 'for three years, costing 
nearly £240.000 and risking 
many lives. Tiinarg p nc y ser- 
vices from' both sides of the 
Irish border were also 
involved. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Coastguard Agency said it 
was one of the most elaborate 
hoaxes ever staged. “Nor- 
mally it is quite easy to spot a 
hoax call by checking the 
phone number or asking 
people about landmarks they 
can see, but this was a very 
elaborate and weH-planned 
hoax,** she said. ' 

“What this person obvi- 
ously didn’t consider was 
how many lives he was risk- 
ing. The weather conditions 
were very unfavourable and 
the people who went on the 
lifeboats and in the helicop- 
ters were putting their lives 
in danger by going out 

‘As well as that, so many of 
our resources were concen- 
trated oh one area that if 
there had been a genuine call 
from another area, arrival 
times would have been de- 
layed and yet more lives put 
at risk.” 

The man was raid to have 
worked cm a lifeboat and to 
have known the search area 
very wefl. 

The first mayday call came 


before dawn yesterday. At 
6.15am, a man made contact 
with Belfast coastguards on a 
mobile Phone, saylnghev^s 
in trouble. All the electrical 
equipment on board bis 42- 
foot catamaran Naomi had 
fariPri . be said, knocking out 
his communications ana 
navigational aids. 

Later he reported he was 
ffinirtng and taking to his li- 
feraft. He said he did not 
know his location. Six coast- 
guard rescue teams were sent 
to cliffs overlooking the Irish 
Sea to try to spot flares. 

An RAF Nimrod from Kin- 
loss, <a Royal Navy helicopter 
from HMS Gannet at Prest- 
wick, two helicopters from 
RAF Aldergrove and lifeboats 
from Portrush, Co Antrim, 
and the Scottish island of 
Islay searched between 
Islay, the Mull of Kin tyre and 
Rathlin Island off the Co An- 
trim coast Sea conditions 
were reported as dreadful, 
with a force eight to nine gale. 

Later the search was ex- 
tended up the west coast of 
Rryrfianri and down the west 
coast of Ireland. 

Police first went to the 
house in Preston to try to con- 
tact relatives of the man 
reported to be on the yacht, 
but the house appeared to he 
empty. After further inqui- 
ries, they returned and broke 
in. They found a man with the 
mobile phone from which the 
hoax calls had been made. He 
was taken to Fulwood police 
station for questioning. 

A police spokesman said: 
“He is very embarrassed, con- 
fused and distressed. He 
seems to have realised the 
enormity of what has 
happened." 

A 52-year -old Preston man 
was charged last night with 
making a malicious phone 
call, and is due to appear be- 
fore magistrates today. 
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Headmaster Chris Lindup shows how it's done as he gets to grips with the school's problems 

Pupils go from struggling to juggling 


How Blair broke his secret 
leadership pact with Brown 


Vhrek Chaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


A SCHOOL that finished 
near the bottom of 
exam league tables 
last year and suffers from 
truancy rates of more than 
50 per cent has introduced 
an innovative subject to try 
to tackle its problems: 
juggling. 

Pupils and staff at 
Merrywood secondary 
school in Bristol are being 
offered two-day courses in 
Juggling to Increase self- 
confidence and Improve 
their performances. 

The courses are run by 
Chris Lindup, the head- 
teacher. who decided to in- 
troduce Juggling after tak- 
ing part in a business 
management course. 


He claims that after toss- 
ing a few balls around he 
felt his own performance 
had improved. “The Jug- 
gling is used as an analogy 
to the other concepts in the 
course. It helps improve 
self-confidence, teaches 
how to cope with mistakes 


five or more GCSEs at 
grades A to C. The figure 
for 1996 was 3 percent. 

The two-day courses, 
which involve juggling 
with a Tnnvimnm of three 
balls, have been attended 
by pupils, teachers, clerks 
and cleaners at the schooL 


The teachers are already witnessing an 
improvement in the school. The pupils 
are much calmer and focused in class’ 


and allows those taking 
part to see how they can Im- 
prove by putting in more 
effort It also helps them set 
targets and work towards 
achieving them," he said. 

Last year. 8 per cent of 
Menrywood’s pupils gained 


Mr Llndnp, who took 
over at Merrywood last 
September, introduced jug- 
gling at his previous 
school, which was also suf- 
fering from poor results. 

He said: “The only thing 
different we started to do 


Police chief faces disciplinary action 


Move follows row over sexual 
harassment and ‘bizarre rituals’ 


Martin Wafnwriflht 


DISCIPLINARY proceed- 
llngs were launched 
'yesterday against a 
chief constable enmeshed In a 
bitter row over sexual 
harassment when his police 
authority decided to ask for 
an explanation or passible 
“neglect of duty”. 

The move against David 
Burke, head of North York- 
shire police, follows a long- 
running inquiry into “bizarre 
rituals” at Harrogate police 
station and a £600,000 out-of- 
court settlement to a “devas- 
tated” woman constable. 

The county's police author- 
ity concluded a five-hour 
meeting with the decision 
that Mr Burke “ may have 
committed disciplinary of- 
fences of neglect of duty". 
Members of all political par- 
ties also fiercely criticised 
"Inadequate, Inappropriate 


and inflexible'' Home Office 
rules which have dogged the 
affair with blanket and 
widely criticised secrecy. 

Phil Willis, the local MP, 
was expelled from the meet- 
ing, despite offering to swear 
an oath of secrecy if he was 
allowed to monitor the debate 
on behalf of constituents. He 
described legal rules govern- 
ing the report, which was 
typed in a different font and 
given a different watermark 
for each of the authority’s 
members to discourage leak- 
ing. as “more akin to Stalinist 
Russia than Britain at the end 
of the 20th century". 

Mr Burke, who retires next 
week, is to be served with 
written notice offering him 
an opportunity to explain his 
conduct. A spokesman for the 
authority said last night that 
retired officers are no longer 
subject to discipline, but the 
chief constable is expected to 
want to clear his name. 



David Burke . . . accused of 
possible 'neglect of duty’ 

The secret report by Colin 
Bailey, Chief Constable of 
Nottin ghams hire, followed a 
controversial out-of-court 
settlement to former PC 
Libby Astaurst 16 months ago. 
She and a second Female offi- 
cer, Amanda Rose, had de- 
tailed a crude and sexist 
regime at Harrogate, ranging 


from incessant remarks to the 
forcing of officers into a dog 
kennel and the fitting of bull- 
dog clips to male constables' 
nipples. 

A senior Harrogate officer 
was later disciplined but the 
affair rapidly became bogged 
down In a series of inquiries 
and appeals, all confidential 
because of personal allega- 
tions and Home Office rules 
on public interest immunity. 

The authority, in an agreed 
statement after yesterday's 
meeting, called the disciplin- 
ary system "Inadequate, 
inappropriate and Inflexible” 
and requested an end to the 
system of one police force in- 
vestigating another. 

Mr Willis, who beat Nor- 
man Lament to win Harro- 
gate tor the Liberal Demo- 
crats in May, said: “When an 
elected Member of Parliament 
Is denied access even on a 
confidential basis to reports 
prepared by his local police 
authority, then the public is 
justified In asking what is go- 
ing on. When the reports con- 
tain details of alleged miscon- 
duct and payments of 


hundreds of thousands of 
pounds and questions the op- 
erational ability of the chief 
constable, then the public has 
a right to know." 

The authority's chairman, 
Angela 'Harris, has strongly 
attacked the current system, 
which has turned North York- 
shire's attempts to resolve the 
affair into wwar farce. She left 
the meeting after reading a 
brief statement and all mem- 
bers said they had received 
legal advice not to comment 

Mr Burke, whose “service 
of great distinction” was ac- 
knowledged by Mr WUlis, is 
also understood to be un- 
happy with the official proce- 
dures. He has not been 
allowed to see the report and 
will have to prepare his res- 
ponse without seeing it — a 
situation that sources from 
the authority itself warned 
“appears to sit uneasily with 
natural justice”. 

Two further reports are 
pending against senior offi- 
cers. including Mr Burke's 
former deputy, John Gifford, 
who is now Chief Constable of 
Staffordshire. 


Singer pushes verbal expression to its limits 


Tim Ashley 


Thomas Hampton 

WigmoreHall 

r r ■ F God forsake the 
I earth, then we our- 
I selves are gods," the 
unnamed protagonist of 
Winterreise sings in a mo- 
ment of existential bravado 
shortly before the work draws 
to ariose. 


For the American baritone 
Thomas Hampson. the sen- 
tence forms the kernel of 
Schubert's masterpiece. He 
spits the words out with al- 
most vindictive fury, etching 
them on to the vocal line so 
that their import is unmistak- 
able. He has also written a 
long, intellectually astonish- 
tng essay, printed in the pro- 
gramme. explaining their 
significance as well as com- 
menting on the philosophical 
and literary allusions buried 
in the cycle as a whole. 

The inteUectualism of 
H&mpson's approach affects 


his handling of the music. 
Winterreise may be roo*sd in 
Romantic literature and phi- 
losophy, but what ultimately 
makes the work so remark- 
able is its unflinching probing 
of the universal emotions of 
grief and loss. Schubert's 
hero, ditched by his girlfriend 
in favour of a wealthier man. 
dees into a denuded winter 
landscape to find that his only 
companion is himself end- 
lessly reflected back in its des- 
olation. It is shattering, naked 
and uncompromising in its In- 
timacy. Hampson does not 
quite convey its visceraiity. 


He is a remarkable stylist 

and a consummate technician. 
His voice is as beautiful and as 
burnished as ever. Every 
phrase is subtly shaded and 
exquisitely coloured. His 
tonal range is astonishing and 
bis breath control is well-nigh 
flawless: he sings the phrases 
of the opening song, for 
instance, without splitting 
them. His handling of the text 
is similarly formidable: every 
sentence trils, every word is 
pregnant with meaning. You 
are acutely aware at times, 
however, of a self-conscious 
attempt on his part to expand 


the range of nuance within 
the text Sometimes the 
results are almost excruciat- 
ing in their directness. Else- 
where, his need to push verbal 
expression to its limits can de- 
tract from the Impact 

Vocally, this is one of the 
most remarkable Winter- 
reises for some time, and 
Hampson' s Intelligence as an 
artist is beyond question. 
However, his performance 
does not always emotionally 
tear you apart, as a great 
Winterreise should. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday. 


was get staff and pupils to 
taka part in the juggling 
lessons. The school- went 
from 6 per cent of pupils 
gaining GCSE grades A to C 
to 30 per cent” 

“When I suggested the. 
idea, the teachers thought I 
was crackers and the pupils 
fhonght I was off my trol- 
ley. But we are already wit- 
nessing an improvement in 
the schooL The teachers 
tell me the pupils are much 
calmer and focused in 
class. They are becoming 
more ambitions and are 
aiming for higher GCSE 
grades than before.” 

John Ashton, chairman 
of Bristol’s education com- 
mittee. said: “What Chris is 
doing is brilliant It is ex- 
actly the sort of leadership 
needed to deliver in a diffi- 
cult area.” 


continued from page 1 
grand ise his role vls-&-uis the 
Prime Minister”. : . ?■>. 

The hook claims credit for 
Mr Brown for a wide range of 

successful Labour Initiativ es, 
fromMr Blair's famed “tough 
on crime” soundbite to the 
decision to encourage an anti- 
corruption candidate In Tal- 
ton during the general elec- 
tion — though the latter is 
contested by other Labour 
insiders. 

The book also suggests that 
the Chancellor and Prime 
Minister might fell out dyer 
European policy, and quotes 
Mr Brown as saying his ambi- 
tion in politics is to go “as for 
as I can and as long as I can". 

The two men are described 
as occasionally conferring In 
the Dawning Street back gar- 
den “to avoid their conversa- 
tions being bugged”. 


Offering a detailed account 
of Mr Brown’s hitherto veiled 
love life — Including relation- 
ships with Princess Marga- 
rita of Romania and the 
broadcaster Sheena Macdon- 
ald, among others, as well as 
with his current girlfriend 
Sarah Macaulay — the auth- 
orised biography directly con- 
fronts longstanding rumours 
that the Chancellor might be 
gay. 

“He Is one for the lassies." 
Mr Routledge concludes, de- 
scribing how the future chan- 
cellor once felt it necessary to 
explain away the presence of 
a pair of women’s knickers 
when, his mother did his laun- 
dry at his Edinburgh fiat 

The young Mr Brown is 
quoted as telling hen “I don’t 
know how they got there. 
They must have come from 
the laundry.” 
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Mal co l m Wright, left, was sucked out of his bulldozer cab by the 1 oomph wind, which also damaged the observatories of the astronomer Patrick Moore, top left. Above, a row of garages wrecked by the tornado pHtooGRAPHS(LB^CH»s wood 

‘First came the hail, then the wall vanished’ 


Owen Bowcott 


f okt- his sec 
pact with 6: 


T HE Sussex seaside 
town of Selsey had 
been battered, by 
harsh weather all 
week. Teams of bull- 
dozers and lorries from the 
Environment Agency were 
busy piling up phfag fp to 
repair breeches in the. aea 
wall when . the -tornado 1 

slammed into their vehicles. 

Malcolm Wright, aged 51. 
was sucked out of the cab of 
his bulldozer, as the windows 
imploded. He survived by 


dinging to the trades of his 
vehicle until the winds 
subsided... ... •• 

Another workman, Eevin 
Stanley, aged 45, .was show- 
ered with glass after his wind- 
screen shattered. “He had to 
hang on. fix* his life and oar- 
! rawly avoided being pulled 
out to sea,’’ jin' Envir onment 
Agency spokesman jaid. 

The ferocious twister trav- 
dtodrakmg toe teach at sei- 
sey-BQb which juts out into 
the English Channel, and 

rnnimfri into two hnmea over- 
looking the sea.. The -rotating 
wind, believed, to have' 


reached speeds of more than 
lOOmph at its core,' peeled 
away the gable end of Jerry 
and Donna Wearn’s two- 
storey house. 

“I was lying in bed when I 
was woken with what sound- 
ed like hailstones, and then 
the wall had gone," Mr Wearn 

said. . • • ■ 

v Ncsf door Paul Hood, aged 
41, =a,Bioto)r mechaiuc. tarried 
umerUB wdu n et as-the sound 
rapehed^crescendo. “ft was 
very* virdeot and sudden,** he 
said. “There was no warning, 
ft was lfke a thunderclap. The 
haBstones wore almost an 


inch across and the windows 
gave way." 

Moving inland, the tornado ' 
dung fr om one house 
into the roofs and windows of . 
neighbouring buildings and 
toppled brick walls. 

Chi West Street, the home of 
the television astronomer 
Patrick Moore narrowly 
escaped the worst of .the 
destruction. The domes*® his 
two garden observatories 
wereripped out 

With his wUte hair looking 
sli ghtly more tousled than 
usual, Mr Moore, aged 67, was 
philosophical about the dam- 


age. *Tm lucky. Bad it been a , 
dozen yards this way the 
whole of my study would 1 
have been devastated.” he 
said. 

He and a fellow astronomer 
were in an Indian restaurant 
in Selsey 1 s high street when 
the hailstones began to bom- 
bard the building. 

/Tve never seal hailstones 
like that Selaey normally gets 
very good weather so this is 
sheer bad luck. We shot back 
to my house after the tornado 
had passed. I was afr ai d the 
entire thatch on the roof 
would have come ctfE" 


Further east, on Manor 
Road, Arthur Downer, aged 
81, was watching the light- 
ning flashes when the wind 
struck. “It was coming like a 
train,” he said. “The loft door 
started pulling up in the air 
and we saw six foot panels fly- 
ing across the garden. We 
thought it was time to shut 
the back door, otherwise we 
would be going toheaven.” 7 
Another Selsey resident, 
Darren ‘Davis, a computer 
programmer, said the tornado i 
lasted for about 90 seconds, j 
‘The winds seemed to be sur- 1 
rounding the bungalow and 1 1 


felt it was going to implode. 
The windows are double 
glazed but they were vibrat- 
ing so much. It was like a 
swirliDg noise after the . 
forked lightning and bolts of 
electricity which exploded in 
the sky like a camera It 

was blinding.” 

As clearing up began yes- 
terday insurance assessors 
estimated toe damage at £10 
minion. Only two people were 
slightly injured by the freak: 
storm, which struck Just be- i 
fore midnight on Wednesday. 

' About 1,000 homes were 
damaged, several so severely | 


that they were declared 
unsafe. All three schools in 
the town were forced to close 
for the day. 

Last night, after workmen 
and more than 120 firefighters 
had spent nearly 24 hours 
repairing shattered roofs, cut- 
ting down loosened tree 
branches and picking up 
debris, there were fears that 
high winds would inflict 
further damage on toe town. 
•‘The emergency^ services 
promised to stay in Selsey 
throughout the night to help 
put tarpaulins over damaged 
roofs and answer calls for help. 
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The twister peeled away the gable end off Jency and Donna Wearn’sbouse as they lay in bed photograph: garhy weaser 



T HE recipe for a tornado 
is simple: a good 
thunderstorm, cold dry 
air above and warm moist 
air below, and winds . 
running counter to each - - 
other. That is enough to 
create a vortex, an upward 
spiral of wind lifting dust, 
dead, leaves, small buildings 
and even railway carriages, 
toritesTimJRaiffcrd. 

In parts of the United 
States, where conditions . 
are much more dramatic, 
tornadoes have killed 
hundreds and tom the 
surface off roads. In 
Britain, conditions are ripe 
for tornadoes only on about 
11 days a year: the vortices 
are smaller and last only 

minutes, wind speeds are 

mere modest and people 
may not even notice it. 

Even so, a tornado In May 
1950 travelled 100 miles, 
leaving a trail of damage 
from GreatAHssendenis 
Buckinghamshire to 


BJEakeney in Norfolk. In 
1971, astonished witnesses 
saw a local “twister” move 
a 90-ton rail way engine 50 
metres along the track. . 

In September 1986, a 
tornado hit the town of * 
Selsey in West Sussex. On 
Monday — hardly reported 
in the national press — a 
tornado da mage d property 
on the Isle ofWlght. 
Yesterday morning, 
another one arrived over 
Selsey. and in a few 
terrifying minutes took the 
lid off the town. 

Brian Lee, a wind 
engineer at Portsmouth 
university, was yesterday 
studying a video of the Isle 
ofWlght torna d o, “When a 
twister hits a wooden 
building in the USA, all you 
have got left hunateh wood. 
It obviously wasn’t the 
250m ph job. which is 
utterly destructive. It was 
toe lOOznph Job that Just 
pushes everything over.” 


O 


“Why did Hong Kong’s ex-Guvdo it? Not because he ardently 
supports a single currency - he’s agnostic - but because he 
felt a line had to be drawn in the sand by the beleaguered Tory 
left Thus fer, young William, but no further.” 

Michael White on the political future of Chris Patten 
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Since January ’97 interest payments have risen and risen and risen. With one phone call 
to Direcc line you can start to bring them down again. 

Our variable rate mortgage could save you around ^500 a year. 

No legal fees if you transfer your mortgage without moving 
bouse using our solicitors package. 

We refund your standard valuation costs after die 


mortgage is set up. 

No arrangement, mortgage indemnity or early redemption fees. 
You can borrow up to 90% of the value of your home. | 

So get your house in order. Call Direct line now. 


0181 649 9099 


LONDON 


0161 831 9099 


MANCHESTER 


DIRECT LINE 


0141 221 9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME Bam to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote re&GAI 30 
www^rectfmejsu* Direct Line Financial Services Limited, 259 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, G2 5SH. 
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Blair backs 
Dewar bid to be 
first ‘Scots PM 9 


Lawrence Donegal) 


S COTTISH Secretary 
Donald Dewar last night 
continued that he is to 
stand for the Scottish parlia- 
ment in next year’s elections. 

Mr Dewar, who led the suc- 
cessful Yes campaign in last 
year's devolution referen- 
dum. said he wanted to play 
bis part in a new and exciting 
phase in Scottish politics, and 
would eventually bow out of 
Westminster. However, he 
wtll stay in the Cabinet as 
Scottish Secretary at least 
until the elections to the new 
parliament in May 1999. 

"The relationship with the 
government of the UK will be 
crucial. The new parliament 
must earn the confidence of 
Scots. If I can help in any way 
to achieve these aims as a 
member or the new parlia- 
ment. I would very much 
want to do so,” he said. 

Mr Dewar sought to 
dampen speculation that he 
would automatically assume 
the role of first minister — 
that would be the choice of 
the Scottish people, he said. 
Mr Dewar told the Prime 


Minister of his decision yes- 
terday morning when they 
met to discuss the site for the 
Scottish parliament. After- 
wards, Mr Blair made it dear 
he would he dad to see Mr 
Dewar become the da Jacta 
Scottish prime minister. 

"Of coarse, he will be a loss 
to us in Government when he 
goes. But by standing for the 
Scottish parliament he wffl.be 
able to exercise his qualities 
there. I very much welcome 
his decision and 1 think it is 
right for him, for Scotland 
and for the Labour Party.” he 
said. 

Mr Dewar’s announcement 
followed a decision by the 
Foreign Secretary. Robin 
Cook, who told MPs this week 
that he had no intention of 
leaving his current post 

He decided against r unn i ng 
for the position of first minis- 
ter when it became clear Mr 
Dewar was preparing to 
stand, and that the Scottish 
Secretary had the support of 
the Labour leadership in 
Westminster and the party In 
Scotland. Mr Cook said last 
ni gh t that Mr Dewar would be 
an excellent candidate for foe 
position. 



Town hails 
return of 
pagan sex 
symbol 


Rodin’s The Kiss is heading back to its 
‘small-minded 9 roots, reports Dan Glaister 


I T WOULD, said an oppo- 
nent, "Inflame foe pas- 
sions of the young sol- 
diery” — and should be 
withdrawn from public 
view. Now, more than 80 
years later, the young sol- 
diery should be warned: Au- 
guste Rodin's sculpture The 
Kiss is to return to its origi- 
nal home in the East Sussex 
town of Lewes. 

The return or Rodin’s sculp- 
ture. which has been one of 
the most popular exhibits at 
the Tate since it was acquired 
by the London gallery in 1952 
follow's a seven-year cam- 
paign determined to mark the 
millennium by restoring 
what is known locally as the 
Lewes Kiss to Its proper place 
— and put an end to the lie of 
small town small- 
mindedness. 

However, after being 
loaned to Lewes for its millen- 


nium exhibition from Jane 
1999 to January 2000, it win 
then go to the new Tate Gal- 
lery at Banks ide. 

The sculpture, one of four 
similar ones by the French- 
man, was commissioned by 
E P Warren, an American aes- 
thete antiquarian dealer who 
lived in Lewes with his part- 
ner John Marshall, an archae- 
ologist. Warren’s attention 
was drawn to Rodin's sculp- 
ture by a friend, William 
Rothenstein, one of a group of 
artists gathered around the 
two men who had seen the 
original in the Paris salon of 
1898. Although It had caused a 
minor scandal there, he was 
sure Warren would like its 
"pagan sexuality”. 

A deal was struck for the 
price of £ 1 . 000 , and the 4Vz 
ton. 7v»£t high sculpture was 
commissioned In 1900. Among 
the special conditions appiy- 



Gerald Rae, who Hahns he was beaten by seven police officers branded as liars by a judge 


PHOTOGRAPH. MURDO MBCLEQO 



Homeward bound . . . The Kiss pictured above In 1920 stored in 
House (top left), and the sculptor Auguste RocUn (centre) 


a stable block at Lewes 


ing to the work, Warren stipu- 
lated that the man’s genitals 
should be complete and dis- 
tinct In 1903 Rodin,- by then 
the world’s most famous liv- 
ing artist visited Warren's 
borne in Lewes, and the 
following year the statue was 
installed in the hallway of 
Lewes House. 

But when Warren loaned 
the work to the town for pub- 
lic exhibition 10 years later, 
he ran into the stem opposi- 
tion of a local schoolteacher. 


Miss Fowler Tutt who reput- 
edly wore a black hat adorned 
with crows' feathers. After an 
exchange of letters, the statue 


was withdrawn from public 
view and stored In Lewes 
House. 

Unfortunately, the young 
soldiery was then afforded 
even closer contact with the 
offending item. With troops 
billeted in Lewes House dur- 
ing foe first world war, sol- 
diers slept on straw pallettes 
in the stable block where the 


statue was stored. 

Following Warren's death 
in 1929, the statue went for 
auction but failed to reach its 
reserve. In 1933 it went to 
Cheltenham before being ac- 
quired by the Tate in 1952, 
after a public appeal for £7,500 
organised by the gallery's 
then director, Sir John Roth- 
enstein — son of the man who 
brokered foe original deal be- 
tween Rodin and Warren. 

John May. organiser of the 
campaign to bring the Lewes 


Kiss back to Lewes, where it 
will be exhibited where it was 
originally shown, said: "This 
represents an enlightened de- 
cision on the Tate’s part The 
Kiss has become ingrained in 
the folklore of the region, and 
from the 1920s to the 1950s the 
story of Lewes and The Kiss 
was often used as a symbolic 
metaphor of small town 
small-mindedness. 

Even in the 1950s it was still 
considered quite 

controversial. ” 


Prescott orders sky safety inquiry 


HE INCREDIBLE WORLD OF FILM, NOW AT A TOWN NEAR TO' 



How Bradford puts a cinematic slant on promoting Itself 


Fairy tale comes true for Bradford 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


A N IMMEDIATE inquiry 
into safety in the skies 
has been demanded by 
John Prescott. Deputy Prime 
Minister, following official 
reports that air traffic con- 
trollers are under growing 
strain to cope with flights 
over the UK, which are in- 
creasing at 5 per cent a year. 

The Guardian learned yes- 
terday that Mr Prescott has 
asked the Civil Aviation Au- 
thority for an explanation 
after receiving a letter from 
MPs expressing concern at 
the growing number of air 
misses in the London area. 
The transport select commit- 
ter has asked for an Immedi- 
ate investigation. 

In a letter to Mr Prescott, 
the committee’s chair. Gwyn- 
eth Dunwoody, says that evi- 


dence suggests that air traffic 
controllers at West Drayton. 
Britain’s vital hub for polic- 
ing 5.000 aircraft through UK 
airspace every 24 hours, are 
coming under "severe pres- 
sure”. This was making mis- 
takes and accidents more 
likely. 

Mrs Dunwoody said last 
night: “We view the situation 
extremely seriously. The 
safety of air traffic control at 
West Drayton should be as- 
sessed by the safety regula- 
tion authorities as a matter of 
urgency and their conclu- 
sions published.” 

Mr Prescott’s department 
said last night that he had 
acted as soon as he had 
received Mrs Dunwoody’s let- 
ter. and his finding s would be 
published soon. 

Experts have examined 36 
near miss incidents between 

November 1996 and July last 
year. They found half were 


"risk bearing”. Two-thirds 
were due to controller error 
or omission, and three were 
the results of errors on the 
flight deck. 

Mr Prescott has asked why 
flow control measures have 
been suspended at Gatwick to 
reduce delays to flights, when 
such measures have been Im- 
posed by air traffic control- 
lers at West Drayton to pro- 
tect airspace from being 
overloaded. The decision was 
taken at Gatwick because 
flights were increasing, and 
control is only introduced in 
bad weather. 

The aviation study group 
based at Linacre College. 
Oxford, has warned foe Gov- 
ernment that West Drayton is 
being run at capacity without 
any provisions for an unex- 
pected incident It says that 
management tells staff to "get 
a grip on themselves” when- 
ever there Is a problem, and 


that staff do not complain be- 
cause they fear punitive 
action. 

Steve Garner, deputy man- 
ager at West Drayton, admits 
that the controller’s job is be- 
coming more pressurised but 
says that the fear of discipline , 
has gone. 

The CAA last night 
“strongly rejected” Mrs Dim- 
woody’s claim that foe West 
Drayton control centre was.' 
unsafe. It had a safety record 
which stood comparison with 
the rest of the world and "con- 
stant and stringent safety 
checks” were made by an in- 
dependent safety regulator. 

The CAA is examining foe 
risk of aircraft moving to the 
wrong level through inatten- ■ 
tlon. misunderstanding or 
distraction. It has urged air- 
lines to apply procedures that 
avoid this, and is unhappy 
that some flight cr ew s Ignore 
instructions. 


Martin Walnwrtght 


B radford has won the 

premiere of Fairy Tale, 
foe new film by Mel Gib- 
son, which was partly made 
In the Yorkshire city. 

Bradford's tourism leaf- 
lets reproduce the famous 
Hollywood billboard to pro- 
mote its own name. 

Stars of the £9 million 
film, including Harvey Kei- 


tel and Peter O'Toole, are 
expected at the National 
Museum of Photography, 
Film and TV for foe Febru- 
ary 8 premiere. Robert 
Eandt, foe city’s film offi- 
cer, said: “The film com- 
pany wanted a London pre- 
miere, but we’ve persuaded 
them and the interest sug- 
gests we were right.” 
Bradford has become in- 
creasingly popular with US 
as well as British producers. 
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Police ‘liars’ 
in drug case 

suspended 


L awre n ce Po n ega w 

S even police officers 
who were branded 
liars by a High Court 
judge were suspended 
resterday after allegedly st- 
acking a man accused « 
true d eal in g with baseball 
jats and pick-axe handles. 

The former Strathclyde 
true squad members gave 
evidence at the 1991 trial of 
Serard Rae. who was accused 
rf possessing £70 ,000 worth of 
heroin with intent to supply. 

Mr Rae, a former heroin an- 
iict who had served two Jail 
[yyiTwt for drug deal i ng, was 
cleared of the charges, and 
launched a civil action 
against foe police. He alleged 
the officers assaulted him 
nrhen they raided his flat In 
1990 and that they planted the 
heroin allegedly found there. 

During foe hearing of his 
civil action. Glasgow High 
Court was told that Mr Rae’s 
neighbours twice made calls 
to the police when they heard 
the alleged attack. 

Mr Rae, 39. could have 
fared a life sentence if he bad 
been convicted. He is now 
registered disabled. 

At the conclusion of his 
action, foe judge. Lord Mar- 
72 och, awarded him £3.000 
damages. In a written judg- 
ment. he said he was con- 
vinced Mr Rae had been at- 
tacked with at least one 
baseball bat, but be was un- 
able to establish how many of 
the officers had been involved. 

“It gives me no pleasure to 
nrord that no less than seven 


three inspectors and one de- 
tective sergeant, were pre- 
pared to give untruthful evi- 
dence from tlw witness box," 

Lord Mamoch mlted. - 

The officers who gave evi- 
dence were inspectors Rank 
Thom. Ian McBain and John 
Pollock. Detective Sergeant 
Katrona Nicholson, Detective 
Constable James Dimes, aad 
Constables John Kelly and 
Andrew Gale. AH seven were 
assigned to different duties 
after Mr Rae was acquitted. 

Lord Mamoch said he could 
find no evidence to uphold the 
claim that foe drags found in 
Mr Rae’s flat were p l anted. 
The Procurator Fiscal is con- 
sidering whether criminal 
charges should be brought 
against the police officers. 

A Strathclyde police 
spokesman said foe seven of- 
ficers were called to the 
force’s Glasgow headquarters 
and suspended by the deputy 
chief constable. James 
Richardson. 

Mr Rae, who has served 
eight-year and six-year sen- 
tences for drugs offences, 
owned a sports shop In Glas- 
gow at foe time of foe alleged 
attack in 1990. 

His estranged wife, Gillian. 
was also charged with pos- 
sessing heroin but the 
charges were dropped. 

George Kllday. secretary of 
the joint board of the Strath- 
clyde Police Federation, said 
he did not doubt the integrity 
of the officers, but thought 
Lord Marnoch’s criticisms so 
far-reaching and damaging 
that It was correct to suspend 
them until a foil Inquiry had 
established the truth. 



Tory activists in mood for 
more democratic reform 


NUcHmI White 
Political Editor 


D isaffected conserva- 
tive activists may refuse 
to settle for the revolutionary 
pwrfcwgp of reforms on offer 
from party headquarters un- 
less foe power to elect future 
Tory leaders is extorted to an 
election for foe party chair- 
manship as well. 

The fear that grassroots 
anger over the performance 
of MPs and party HQ' in 
nearby smith Square may not 
be appeased by sweeping con- 
cessions from Westminster 
emerged as Sir Archie Hamil- 
ton. chair man of foe back- 
bench 1922 Committee, wrote 
to MPS urging them to give 
activists the final say in lead- 
ership contests — but only 
after a “primary election” 
confined to MPs alone. 

William Hague was last 
night said by aides to endorse 
that historic switch which 
could — in theory — have 
seen Kenneth Clarke installed 
as party leader last summer, 
because most polls indicated 
foe ex-chancellor was more 
popular amtyig the rank and 
file. 

Mr Hague had originally 


wanted to protect himself 
against the kind of coup 
which toppled Margaret 
Thatcher by requiring 60 
named MPs to force a no con- 
fidence vote and a 60 percent 

vote to force him out. The 
compromise version — 
reported in yesterday's 
Guardian and due to be voted 
on by MPS next week — 
would need only 45 MPs (just 
two of them, named) to force 
the vote and a simple major- 
ity.to win it 

Some senior MPs and 
shadow ministers are sur- 
prised at the pare of retreat 
by both foe 1922 Committee 
and foe leadership in foe face 
of grassroots assertiveness 
since Labour’s May l tri- 
umph. “Tm amazed it's gone 
this far,” a shadow cabinet 
member conceded. 

But radical reformers like 
foe Charter Movement and 
the Conservative Democratic 
Movement realise that their 
moment to democratise foe 
party has finally come. 
Nearly half foe constituency 
party now want party chair- 
men — . currently Lord Par- 
kinson — to be elected, not 
appointed by foe lea d er . So do 
some senior Tories, including 
Alan Clark. 
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Inside the walls of an unusual jail 
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Inside the Maze 

ThsMarep*»ncijfT8f«y houses 846 rept*8cwi 


H piorlt 

TSUDAiU* 

pnsenore 


Maze. He will be among tiiose meeting the Northern Ireland Secretary today 


photograph Stephen davison 
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Sam McCrary, UDA commanaer at me «ui«. w - m J 

No booze, no sex, out 
interludes of music 



John Mullin listens to the 
paramilitaries’ side of things as 
journalists tour the Maze prison 



ICHAEL Stone, 
the loyalist 
whose six mur- 
der victims in- 
pgr ■■§ chided three In 
a gun and grenade attack dur- 
ing an IRA funeral at Belf^s 

Mllltown cemetery in **»> 
looked’tnore like an aspnMB 
sculptor fh^ n one of the most 
notorious terrorists Northern 

Ireland has spawned. 

He is 42 now, mid his thick 
hair, beginning to grey, was 
tied in a long panyiaSL. He 
wore an open-necked white 


shirt, neatly pressed. Hewas 
affable, funny even, with a 
nice line in self-deprecation. 
Only his eyes were unusual, 
wide and staring. . 

He was speaking m the 
association room in the a 
wing of H block 7. now home 
to 88‘Ulster Defence Associa- 
tion prisoners. He was pok- 
ing out that the regime at the 
Maze was much tougher than 
newspapers reported. He de- 
nied he had ever had inter- 
course during a visit, as tne 
News of the World had sug- 


gested. indicating he was in- 
dulging in nothing moro than 
a kiss and a cuddle with his 
fiancee. “Sex? Wish it had 
been," he joked. 

In a remarkable initiative 
yesterday, Michael Mogg, 
governor of the Maze, invited 
the media along to perhaps 
the world’s most unusual JaiL 
True, there had been a couple 
of unfortunate incidents 
recently - he was referrtag 

to the escape of an IRA double 

murderer disguised as a wom- 
an and the shooting dead ot a 
loyalist prisoner — but 
stories that the paramilitenes 
ran the Maze were off the 
mark. 

He ordered head counts 
twice a day; 
se arches when he fancied m 



there were no crates of wme 
on any of the wings; and as 
for mobile phones, nobody 
had any need of them because 
there were ca rd-o perated 
phones on every wing. 

Mr Mogg rejected reports 
that he had been bouncing on 
the children’s castle moments 
before f.iam AveriH, 32, who 
shot dead two Protestants just 
before the first IRA ceasefire, 

had made his getaway. He 
was at a Christmas party tor 
prisoners’ famili es. _ 

“I did not bounce on the 
castle. Nor did I sing an the 
karaoke machine. Nor did i 
dance with anyone’s wife, rm 
much too cod for that, he 
explained. 

After the governor’s office, 
with its portrait of the Queen, 

‘Our cells are 
unlocked 24 
hours a day, 
but that’s only 
because 
there is no 
sanitation in 
any of the 
cells. We are 
long-term 
prisoners. 
Coming here 
is the 

punishment’ 

Sam McCrory, 

UDA prisoners’ 
officer commanding 


and whiteboard record of 
how many prisoners staff bed 
been able to count that morn- 
ing (537). he herded the entou- 
rage on its way. It was in 1983 
that 38 IRA prisoners man- 
aged to escape from the 
republican wing in a kitchen 
lorry. There was another at- 
tempted IRA breakout last 
March. It was foiled only 
when heavy -rain caused the 
tunnel to collapse. Impossible 
now, said Mr Mogg. 

confidently. • l 

Stone was joined by oam 
McCrory. 32. officer com- 
manding the UDA prisoners 
at the Maze, Titch Cunning- 
ham, 30, and Robert Phfipott, 
42. Along with Johnny Adair, 
they will meet Mo Mowlam, 
Northern Ireland Secretary, 


this morning as she seeks to 
persuade the 130 UDA/UFF 
prisoners to stick with the 
peace process. 

McCrory. serving 16 years 
for conspiracy to murder, 
said: •There’s no booze, no 
drugs, no sex, and we don t 
have guns. Our families 
bought us our portable televi- 
sions and music centres. 
They weren’t supplied to us. 

“Our are unlocked 24 
hours a day. but that’s only 
because there is no sanitation 
in any of the cells. We are 
long-term prisoners. Coming 
here is the punishment" 

Each wing organises its 
own orderlies. Paul McCrory, 
30 is responsible tor cle an ing 
Ithe toilets. On each wing. 
| there is one room containing 


three showers, three toilets, 
two urinals and several hand 
basins. _ . 

The IRA prisoners, now m 
H block 8, formerly home to 
Averill. spoke in a room con- 
taining two computers and a 
smattering of books, some in 
Gaelic. 

Padraic Wilson, serving 24 
years for conspiracy to cause 
explosions and commit mur- 
. der. is the IRA’s officer com- 
manding at the Maze. It was 
Wilson who broke the news to 
prison staff of Availl's escape 
after he was long gone. 

Wilson, 38. was happy 
enough with the regime. Had 
prisoners got what Bobby 
Sands and nine other republi- 
can prisoners died for on hun- 
ger strike in 1981, a recogni- 


tion of political status? “Yes. 
and more." he said. Nobody 
acics them to do any work, 
there is free association 
within the wings; and they 
can wear what they like. 

There was collusion at the 
Maze yesterday. The ERA and 
UDA both used the same term 
to explain why they thought 
wild stories about the Maze 
had appeared in the press — 
“disgruntled prison officers . 
Funny that, so did Mr Mogg- 

Prison officers, and there 
are 1,220 at the Maze, thought 
it a little strange. But Mr 
Mogg’s aside to Photogra- 
phers was perhaps an insight- 
> t You know.” be told them. I 
rely very much on the para- 
militaries to he able to run 
this place." 
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expolangues 

EXHIBITION FOR LANGUAGES AND INTERNATIONAL EX CHANGES 


Language Learning & Teaching 
Language Study Abroad 
Translation 
Training for the 
International Market 
Publishing 
Multimedia 


Work Experience and 
Employment Abroad 
Assessment of 
Linguistic skills 
Career Guidance 


Women fleeced for youthful swn 

^ 1 servitai by 


W OMEN are spending 
large amounts^*? 
year on anta^rinkfe 

creams ***%£ bffwl 
358. * L ntJmal mai* 

re Antt agelnB cream te ? 

JXSSfiZ mdusW 

S «lec“d 12 

E«Sssas 

"S^SS’SS’SS 

of «mr- 

«<* Shrthw It’S 
KJ^oranan.i-a<?*« 

the^women thought the Mg- 
SnWTcreain, were normal 



Names of the jargon game 


in the making of moisturisers 
Hyaluronic acid: Attracts 
water helping to moisturise 

the skin . 

Liposomes: Hollow spheres 
of Eat which are used to earn’ 
other ingredients through the 
outer layer <rf akin 
Octyl methoxy dnnamate: 
UV filter 


oil 

Anna: Water 

Aflcorbvl psluutotK AreiB- 

evidence it has any effect on 
the skin in this form 

Ceramides: Fats which givea 
shine to the skin . 

CoilAgem A protem I n t he 

BSE®*® 

skin, but it may make it 

which isnsed 


Parabens: Preservatives 
Titanium dioxide: A colour 

tog which may also block UV 

Tocopheryl acetate: A rela- 
tive of vitamin E. No evidence 
it has any effect on the skin 


moisturisers. Ten rf the » 
S^'nSSturtsers said their 

•STJSKSU-^ 

-iwwjo water, often do* 

Sffirfon ffSi — 

“^honyKiJig.ashhlhidlo- 


gist at St Thomas’ hospital. 
London, said yesterday *T 
5Suid be surprised 
these creams would have any 
SSShlolo^i feet 
wau» they would have to 
SfSrfls drugs If they 

®Ht added that all 
creams would .improve the 
skin by moisturising but th^ 
abheap cream such ® B45 
woiddhave the 3ame ,! ff ^: re 
The parti Cipan^ were 

asked to assess the cost of the 


product they had been usin& 
Servital by Syence, one of toe 
most expensive at £M fw 

30 mL was guessed by one 
woman to cost around 15. 
Others taking part wouoa 
have been happy to to pay the 
same for Johnson s Baby 
Moisturising Cream, priced 

at £2- , f'..n.nnn 

A spokesman f° r 
yesterday took issue with toe 
report, published in 
mirazine. “Our cream has 
been tested In the US and 
here. Effects would be very 
limited after four weeks. 

The most highly-rated 
moisturiser was VisfeleEner- 
mp complete Day Creme, by 
Yves St Laurent But it was 
also the most expensive, and 
the much cheaper ^Nivee 
S Active Daily 

Creme performed nearly as 

^ewbv Hands, health and 
beauty director at Bai^eris 

and Queen magazmAsaid. “ff 

a cream did have drastic et 
Teels in a few weeks, I would 
be worried. Creams will 
never repls^d surgery- 
Marion Kelly, director gen- 
ereoof toe Cosmetics, Toiletry 
perfumery Association. 
^ ■wuIiiH'd nn Tint 


and perfumery Assocmao^ 
said: ‘Tf these products do not 
perform, they will die." 
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‘We asked Coates and Kerr to do the honourable thing. They clearly have no intention of doing so’ 

Labour expels rebel MEPs 



Stephen Bates bi Brusssto 


L ABOUR took the un- 
precedented step of 

p-r pelftrig tWO Of Its 

MEPs last night as 
the culmination of a 
row over their criticisms of 
Tony Blair's leadership. 

Ken Coates, MEP for Not- 
tingham. and Hugh Kerr, 
member for Hertfordshire 
East » nri Tiaser West, were in- 
formed by Tom Sawyer, 
Labour's general secretary, 
that they had them- 

selves ineligible to be party 
members were no longer 
entitled to hold office or act as 
representatives. 

Both have criticised wel- 
fare reform and centrally-con- 


Ken Coates: to join the 
European United Left group 


trolled candidates' lists for 
next year's European 
elections. 

A party spokesman said; 

“We asked them to do the 

honourable thing and resign. 
They clearly have no Inten- 
tion of doing so. We have 
therefore acted promptly in 
line with party rules. It was 
inevitable that their behav- 
iour would lead to this.” 

The move fallowed rapidly 

on their expulsion from the 
British Labour group at the 
parHqmpnt nyid . earlier yes- 
terday, from the European 
Socialist group to which 
Labour is affiliated. 

The men attended a meet- 
ing of the group in Brussels to 
find their names already 
removed from the attendance 


| register and from their nor- 
mal seats. Neither was 
! allowed to speak and both left 
within a few minutes. 

Last night it seemed likely 
♦hat Mr Coates would join the 
European United Left group at 
the parliament made up of for- 
mer communists mainly from 
Greece. France and Spain. Mr 
Kerr is expected to join the 

Green Party next week. 

In a joint statement the 
wiAn . who will remain MEPs. 
said: “We are appalled af the 
method of expulsion. We have 
been denied the right to 
speak, but they cannot stop us 
speaking to the millions of 
Labour voters who are dis- 
tressed and angry at the Tory 
policies being pursued by the 
Blair government” 


V*: 

% 





Toby Blair and Jacques Santer, the European Commission president, at yesterday’s opening of Britain’s six-month presidency of the European Union photograph: martin arcsles 


THE SALE. 


Blair faces balancing 
act on single currency 


HARRODS. 


THE OFFER 

A FURTHER 10% OFF 
MERCHANDISE TOMORROW* 

THE CARD. 



Ian Bl a ck 

and Michael White 

T ONY BLAIR formally 
opened Britain's six 
month presidency of the 
European Union with a 
promise to play the “honest 
broker” in the drive to create 
a single currency — despite 
his government's own wait- 
and-see policy on the euro. 

But the Prime Minister cou- 
pled upbeat rhetoric with a 
careftil emphasis on coopera- 
tion between “free and inde- 
pendent nation states" to 
achieve what he called “prac- 
tical benefits” on issues like 
jobs, crime and the environ- 
ment which matter to ordi- 
nary EU citizens. 

“By being constructive and 
engaged and positive in 
Europe we can play a leading 
role on the issues that really 
matter to people," he said at 
the end of a day of talks with 


Jacques Santer, president of 
the European Commission, in 
which he pledged Britain to 
play a “strong and leading 
role" — slightly toned down 
from earlier New Labour talk 
of “leading Europe". 

Mr Santer and his 20 com- 
missioners. who arrived from 
Brussels by Eurostar, spent 
the morning at Lancaster 
House with their British cabi- 
net counterparts, establishing 
1 the priorities between now 
and th e Cardiff summit in 
June. 

Chairing talks on who is 
both willing eligible to 
join the single currency in 
May — probably 11 of the 15 
EU states — win be the most 
important test for Mr Blair, 
who faces a doubly delicate 
task because of the Govern- 
ment's cautious approach. 

The sensitivity of the issue 
was further underlined last 
night by w illiam Hague. In a 
speech in Teignbrldge, 
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Devon, the Tory leader prom- 
ised to oppose abolition of the 
pound in the 2001/2 election 
and warned that if the euro 
collapses “then Britain will 
be caught in die economic 
fallout”. 

“Some European countries 
which are not ready for a 
single currency, but which 
desperately want to join, will 
be offended [if excluded]. For 
a prime minister far more in- 
terested in doing what is pop- 
ular rather thaw what is right 
it will mean hard choices,” 
warned Mr Hague. 

The Prime Minister is an 
too aware of the pitfalls, 
though he sidestepped them 
yesterday. He also feces an 
equal challenge in success- 
fully launching negotiations 
an the expansion of the EU to 
include five former commu- 
nist countries and Cyprus. 

Mr Blair acknowledged it 
would require delicate diplo- 
macy to deal with Turkey, 
angry at not being invited to 
join and now threatening to 
annex Northern Cyprus and 
boycott a grand “Europe Con- 
ference” in London in March. 

He promised action on Al- 
geria, saying: "No one can be 
indifferent to the scale of toe 
suffering anrf fhp ap palling 
crimes there.” 

As for the problems caused 
by Kurd ish refugees shaking 
toe Bu s borderless Schengen 
Agreement zone, he argued 
that it highlighted how attrac- 
tive Europe seemed, at least 
to outsldere. 

“The benefits of the EU are 
better appreciated by those 
outside than those inside,” 
Mr Blair observed. 

At his side, Mr Santer was 
in super-complimentary 
mode, telling Mr Blair. “The 
new positive approach you 
are following on European 
issues is as refreshing as it is 
appreciated.” 
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O “Fresh evidence suggests that far from 
being dead, as the Netheads would have 
us believe, the book biz is actually hip, 
cool, or whatever the 1998 equivalent is.” 

Stephen Moss on the new rock "n’ roll 
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News in brief 



i Their political allies have 
1 been predicting a split since 
before last May's election and. 

Labour's leadership has made 

i no secret of its wish to get rid 
nf thorn 

I m Tory Euro MPs fearful of a 
! purge erf single currency pro- 
ponents by the party leader- 
ship yesterday failed to win 
cast-iron guarantees that they 
win gain a place on short lists 
in next year's European elec- 
tions, writes Lucy Ward. 

However, they succeeded in 
w inning assurances that they 
will not he required to take a 
“loyalty test” when putting 
forward their names for selec- 
tion. Edward McMilian-Soott, 

leader of the British Tory . . .. . 

Euro-MPs, met party leader Hugh Kerr: expected to Join 
William Hague yesterday. the Green Party 


Mother gave 
son cannabis 

JANE HuckeU. whogaveber 

needed guidance not punishment. Sh* was given 18 months 

^gissstssss^sS: 

ties she freed, it was not in her hands to bend the la w . He said. 

■*On this occasion and only on this occasion l am prepared to 

to consider your welfare rather than your punishment. 



Mellor pledge to football fans 

DAVID MeJlor launched the first stage eff the Poo&afi Task _ ~ 
wfth supporters yesterday pro m i si ng tear 

the Government will listen to what thefeos have to say. • . 

The Task Race will visit 10 cities between January ^Mayfor 
fun days of meetings withlansand supporters’ groups to find out 

w hat fans wata the Oorertaaenttodo about rootball- . ... . 

“This is a seriom; attempt to giHmafcr people, frro toe 

chairman ofMahchester United totheehairaoan of thePoottaU 
League, out toere talking to the fans,” said Mr Mellor, toe unpaid 
head of the task Race. *' "We want to ask the grassnwt support what 
is wrong and what we ought to do about It. especially how we can 
atop becoming an industry that loses touch with its 

bedrock support.” — John Duncan 


Ho prosecutulon af Ashworth 

MENTAL patients will not face prosecution over allega tions Qm 
an e ight -year-old girl was subjected to sexual abuse at Ashworth 
Hospital onMerseyslde. Judge Peter Fallon QC Is conducting an 

inquiry into claims that a paedotdtfle seat ring operated at the 

hp qpfral wfakdl boM>ie HmipgHy Insane offenders, including 
Moore murderer Ian Brady. But 8fter a seven-month police inves- 
tigation it has been decided that none of the patients at the top 
security hospital win be prosecuted. 

Judge Fallonhas beard that staff had been criticised for 
allegedly granting a child sex offender “unsupervised access” to 
an elght-yearold daughter of a former patient. Allegations about 
paedophile activity, and a pornographic video racket prompted 
former Conservative borne secretary Stephen DarreU to order the 
Judicial inquiry. 

Champion decorator 

WORLD Boxing Organisation heavyweight champion Herbie 
Hide will complete a community sendee older doing gardening 

and Homraring niongcidp qtherOffiadeCS, P>p Uofcpr. p mhflHon 

officer responsible for community service in Norfolk, said yester- 
day. Hide, 26 , who was given a 60-hour community service order 
by NOrwito magistrates last nmnto after admitting using threat- 
ening behaviour totwo polire officers, had hoped to serve his 
sentence doing fitness wo* with youngsters. 

Hide, from Norwich, said it would make sense to utilise his 
skills In a similar way. But Ms Coker said: “We don’t have any 
fitness prpjecis.” 

She added that officers would be^ wary of setting an unwelcome 
precedent by making special anangements for femous people. 

London film site’ listed 

BOROUGH Market, one of London's most distinctive fllmloca- - 
tions, haa received Grade n listing. Tcmy Banks, toe heritage 
minister, said yesterday. The Dickensian area has provided the 
backdrop to films including 101 Dalmatians and Howard's End. 
But its coblded streets and period buildings were under threat 
from the Thamesllnk 2000 scheme which includes extending the 
viaduct Grade II listing does not rule out demolition, hot it means 
careful consideration will have to be paid to the heritage interest _ 
of the area. — DanGlaister 


Paracetamol ‘curbs cancer’ 

PARACETAMOL could help cut the risk of ovarian cancer if 
taken on a regular basis. Daniel Cramer and colleagues, from 
Havard Medical School, say today. They followed 563 women with 
ovarian cancer compared to S23 healthy woman, looking at the 
use of paracetamol and other pain killers. Women^ who tot* 
paracetamol at least once a week for six months in the year prior 
to the study appeared to halve the risk of cancer, but the doctors 
stress in the Lancet that until further research has proved the 
findings, the pain killer cannot be recommended as a protective 
step. — Chris M thill 


J 



Visit the Guardian s website tor highlights ot the 
Guardian Interview with Quentin Tarantino, in 
which he discusses his latest movie Jackie Brown 
and offers insights into his rapid rise to stardom. 
The site offers comprehensive background 
information on the man and his movies, links to 
related websites, plus the chance to download 
the entire interview transcipt. 

www.guardian.co.uk 
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Je Kan before he left Britain in his attempt to become a Buddhist high jniest 

Union for servants 
infuriated king 


Richard Norton-Taytor 



UCKINGHAM Palace 
1 was outraged when 
| royal servants de- 
' elded to join a trade 
union to press for hi gher 
wages, according to hitherto 
secret documents withheld 
for more than 50 years. 

The papers — released at 
the Public Record Office — 
reveal that wage rises in 
royal palaces, castles, and 
other establishments were 
lower than those outside dur- 
ing the second world war. 

Low paid staff included 
those with titles such as yeo- 
men of the silver pantry. 
Coachmen, farriers, and 
grooms were particularly mil- 
itant demanding extra money 
for having to travel from 
Buckingham Palace to Wind- 
sor Castle, and attend the 
royal family at the Ascot 
races. 

•’The staff became dis- 
gruntled, began to organise 
themselves, and finally joined 
... the Civil Service Union”, 
noted a Treasury official in 
1946. "Palace wages," he 


added, ‘Yell behind during the 
war.” 

“It is fairly clear to us,” the 
Treasury told Sir Edward 
Bridges, the cabinet secre- 
tary, “that the present pater* 
rates are low.” 

But Sir Ulick Alexander, 
Treasurer to King George VI, 
was not amused. To allow the 
union to make representa- 
tions' If the king dismissed 
one of his personal servants 
would be "intolerable”, be 
said. "There was no reason 
why the palace oficials should 
have any truck with the Civil 
Service Union," echoed an 
unidentified colleague. 

However, Sir Alan Las- 
celles, the king’s private sec- 
retary. adopted a low profile. 
“I know very little about the 
financial and domestic Ques- 
tions involved,” he told 
Whitehall officials. 

Most of the 400 (»- so royal 
servants at the time earned 
less than £350 a year. Though 
some enjoyed benefits in 
kind, including grace and 
flavour lodgings, they had to 
work “indefinite” hours, offi- 
cials noted. In May .1946, the 
wng agreed to Increases tor 


his s e rva n t s of between £65 
and £80 a year. . 

As the dispute raged, the 
Treasury rem inded the palace 
that "it was a well recognised 
practice, in tote country that 
employees had a right, to rep- 
resent their grievances to 
their employer and that if 
they wished to do so collec- 
tively; they could get someone 
to speak on their behalf”! ' 

A deal was struck when 
Whitehall warned the palace 
that a refusal to recognise 
trade union membership 
would not do the image of toe 
royal family any good. 

In return for recognition, 
the CSU agreed it would keep 
toe deal secret, the Treasury 
would he toe go-between in 
talks with the palace, and 
there would be no formal ar- 
bitration procedures. If the 
press got to know about it, 
then toe Treasury and the 
palace would say that union 
representation was “quite a 
normal feature’*. 

Royal household- staff are 
now represented by toe Pub- 
lic Services, Tax. and Com- 
merce Union (PTC) which has 
absorbed toe CSU. 
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Former army NCO wins high priest 
commission after mountain fast 

Rory Carroll on Buddhist’s gruelling 1 0O-day trial to reach higher plane of spiritual consciousness 



FORMER British 
army sergeant yes- 
terday became a 

high priest 

after losing eight stone dar- 
ing a 100-day fast on a Japa- 
nese mountain. 

Je Kan, formerly known 

as Paul Adler-ColUns, con- 
sumed only rice water, two 
plums and green tea while 
Hitting in the lotos position 
tor 21 hoars a day. Other 
Buddhists have given up or 
died during the ordeal 
which was last completed 
86 years ago. 

Je Kan, aged 41, from 
Aldershot. Hampshire, will 
become the first European 
leader of bis chosen Shlngo 
Mikiyo branch of 
Buddhism. 

Dietary experts attrib- 
uted his survival to the ex- 
cess fat his 6ft 20 -stone 
frame carried up Mount 
tc rniimi y Mirm last October, 
shrivelling to 12 stone by 
nm flu fast witinH 
yesterday. 

All Ms teeth fim-ng a have 
ftiTltm out anil he can eat 
only baby food until his di- 
gestive system recovers. 

Speaking from the Japa- 



Je Kan in his spartan hideaway on Mount Kunimiyama during his 100 -day fast in Japan 


nese island of Kyushu, Je 
Kan said the biggest prob- 
lem was the rain, sleet and 
freezing temperatures. "At 
one point I could feel hypo- 
thermia coming on. I was 
becoming sluggish and 
sleepy. 

“It seems to strip away 
layers and layers -of your- 
self and yon And something 
else underneath. There Is a 
voice telling you that you 


won’t make it — that you’re 
not good enough — but you 
dig deeper and deeper into 
yonr own courage and 
bloody-mindedness not to 
give up. 

"Some of the experiences 
can best be described as out 
of body.” 

Elm el Kawakami. his 
Japanese teacher, or sensei 
— the last person to com- 
plete the fast in 1962 — took 


nee water to his mountain 
shelter and guided his 
meditation. 

Friends will travel to 
Kynshsu to see Je Ran 
made a head priest in two 
weeks. 

Je Kan’s wife Helma, 
aged 46, said she was proud 
of her husband and looked 
forward to his return to 
their Buddhist temple in 
Carlingott, Somerset. 


She said she tried to fat- 
ten him with fish and chips 

before he left. "It is a good 
thing he was so tubby. It is 
not about power or prestige 
but about guiding other 
people." 

Andrew Prentice, a nutrl- 
tionalist at the Dunn clini- 
cal medicine centre at Cam- 
bridge. attributed Je Kan’s 

"extraordinary” feat to the 

energy stored in his body 
fat. “The rice water can 
contain a lot of carbohy- 
drates and salts and that 
can make a difference.” 

Je Kan’s spiritual odys- 
sey began in 1987 after he 
was invalided out of the 
Royal Medical Corps. His 
freight company collapsed 
when he was defrauded, 
costing him his first mar- 
riage and leaving him 
homeless and sleeping In 
his car. He became Inter- 
ested in Buddhism while 
visiting Japan in 1995. 

Arnold Bender. a 
nutrionist for 

WeightWacbers. said Je 
Kan was not a good role 
model. "We’re about good 
diet and balanced calorics. 
He doesn't fit the bill.” 


Royal Geographical Society conference 


Homeless and hostel dwellers 25 times 
more likely to suffer premature death 
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T HE HOMELESS and 
hostel dwellers are up to 
25 times more likely 
than the average citizen to die 
early, but NHS rules mean 
they cannot register with a 
GP because they do not have 
a postal address, the Govern- 
ment has been told. 

Evidence to the Department 
of Health’s as yet unpublished 
report on how to reduce in- 
equalities in the nation's 
health shows there had been a 
vast underestimate of the 
death rates of men who are 
homeless, or live in hostels or 
bedsitters. 

In particular, they were 
most likely to succumb to ill- 
nesses like tuberculosis, 

hr wnehitTH nr pnpnmrmla 
The government-funded 
research presented to a Royal 
ihlcal Society ccrafer- 
ln Guildford. Surrey, 
yesterday aimed to explain 


anomalies in death rates in 

men under 65 in various parts 
of Oxford and Brighton. It 
found the rates rose dramati- 
cally in areas where there 
were hostels and bedsits. 

Danny Porting, from Bris- 
tol university, said It had long 
been known that the home- 
less were at greater chance of 
dying, but toe scale of toe risk 
had been vastly underesti- 
mated. Statistics showed that 
affluent middle class people 
with a stable family and fairly 
relaxed working hours with 
plenty of holidays lived 
longer. Those in lower social 
classes who were unemployed 
died younger. However, in 
some places the pattern 
showed unexpected blips. 

Researchers Nic Brimbie- 
oombe and Mary Shaw, who 
set out to find why apparently 
wealthy suburbs of Oxford 
and Brighton had high death 
rates, traced the cause to the 
homeless, hostel and bedsit 

dwellers. The same pattern 
was found in Bath. Reading, 


Cheltenham, Gloucester. 
Worcester and Norwich — all 
places to which toe homeless 
were drawn because they 
could get money by begging 
from toe affluent 

In Brighton, the beautiful 
Regency houses on the sea 
front hid a bedsit land where 
toe death rate among young 
male residents was very high. 

Evidence showed that to 
toe 16- to 29-year-old age 
group, where in the normal 
population toe death rate was 
1 per 1,000, it was 41 among 
the homeless and 112 among 
those who lived in hostels or 
b»d done so In toe previous 
six months. In the 30- to 44- 
year-old age group, it was 23 
for toe normal population, 
132 for hostel dwellers and 
71.9 for the homeless. For 45- 
to 65-year-olds, toe compara- 
tive figures were 7.6 per JJOOO 
on average. 52 for hostel 
dwellers and 157.6 for the 
h o m e l ess Final figures for 
bedsit dwellers still had to be 
worked out, but would be well 
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above toe national average. 

Dr Darling said: "This was 
particularly important to get 
across to the Department of 
Health because it is exactly 
the moGt vulnerable groups 
who have least access to 
health care. You have to have 
a postcode to register with a 
GP, or they do not get paid. 


That means most homeless 
and hostel dwellers have no ac- 
cess to medical care for com- 
plaints that often kill them.” 
Causes of death include ill- 
nesses like cirrhosis, and 
some suicides and murder, 
but most are caused by easily 
treated conditions. Dr Dori- 
ingsaid. 


Closed circuit TV triggers fear of crime 


Raul Brown 


B IG brother Is watching 
24 hours a day in more 
than 450 British towns 
as councils bow to demands 
from the public for dosed cir- 
cuit television (CCTV) sys- 
tems to keep crime at bay. 

The rise In toe number of 
schemes — from 74 three 
years ago — is partly because 
towns “without protection” 
fed toey will become targets 
of cr iminate if they do not 
have their own scheme. 

There was some -evidence 
from the police that this was 
the case and so In the last 


three years £120 million has 
been invested in systems by 
the Home Office and local au- 
thorities, Mark Goodwin 
from the University of Wales 
tdd the geographers’ confer- 
ence. Some CCTV systems 
cost 2250,000 a year to run. 

The systems were normally 
put into town centres to pro- 
tect shops. 

There was evidence that 
this type of crime reduced 
when cameras were installed, 
but it was less certain how 
much of it shifted crime 
elsewhere. 

However, along the M4 cor- 
ridor there was evidence from 
the police that crime moved 


from towns with CCTV to 
towns without. 

This had led to towns as far 
west as Cardigan with a popu- 
lation of 4.000 getting six cam- 
eras and Aberystwyth, with 
11.186 people, eight As a 
result Newcastle Emlyn. in 
between, with only L500 pop- 
ulation. and hardly any 
crime, felt forced to get its 
own system. 

One surprising result of toe 
research is that toe Installa- 
tion of cameras increased fear 
a? crime in side streets where 
there was no coverage. There 
was some evidence that this 
was a legitimate fear as for as 
attacks on side street shops 


was concerned but this was 
not what people were worried 
about. 

The crimes people most 
feared, robbery or mugging, 
were not the offences that 
CCTV was installed to pre- 
vent However, toe result of 
the fears induced by not hav- 
ing cameras were demands 
for existing schemes to be ex- 
tended to residential streets 
and public areas. Bourn- 
mouth. hardly known as a 
hot-bed of crime, now had 400 
cameras because of public de- 
mand for protection from 
muggings which was largely 
imaginar y. 

Small towns also tended to 


have much larger schemes. 
For example Kings Lynn, 
which was a pioneer, started 
with a few cameras, but now 
had 77 because of public de- 
mand. Newcastle by contrast 
only had 16. 

The cost' of running the 
schemes and keeping towns 
under constant watch was be- 
coming a problem. Breckland 
in South Norfolk had just in- 
vested £1 million in a system 
for five towns run from a cen- 
tral control point in Thetford- 

Professor Goodwin said 
research was still continuing 
to establish exactly how 
much crime was displaced by 
CCTV. 
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Indonesian meltdown 


Regime on 







the ropes 



MMA«nBnbyiRjaiiBrta I Chronology 


P ressure mounted 
on Indonesia’s be- 
leaguered Presi- 
dent Suharto yes- 
terday as panic 
buying sparked by - the col- 
lapse of the financial markets 
swept many cities and a 
group of retired generals and 
politicians added to calls for , 
him to step down. 

The cracks in the establish- 
ment edifice are the first 
since the 76-year-old former 
general came to power 32 
years ago. The group of 
retired generals, politicians 
and public figures called on 
President Suharto to step 
down because of his age and 
poor health, "the Jakarta Post 
reported. 

It also quoted the national- 
istic Nation al Bro therhood 
Foundation (YKPK) as saying 
that the People’s Consultative 
Assembly, an electoral body, 
should not renominate him £ 
as many expect, he tries to 
run for a seventh term as 
president in March. 

In another development the 
Indonesian National Youth 
Committee, a prominent gov- 
ernment group, invited 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, an 
opposition leader ousted from 
the leadership of her own 
party by the government in 
1996, to speak at Its forthcom- 
ing congress. 

A committee member said: 
“The country is staring down 


□ 1949 Independence 


□ I960 Major-General 
Suharto tehee command of 
notary and crushes 
abortive coup. 

□ 1906 Executive power 
transferred to Gen Suharto. 
He bans Communist Party, 
leading to army-backed 
purges that MO 500,000. 

□ 1997 Gen Suharto 

confirmed as president. 

□ 1973 President Suharto 
appointed unopposed for 
s oc o n dterm. ne appu fc itua in 
1978, 1983, 1988 and 1993. 
G 1975 Indonesia invades 
East Timer. 


the barrel of a mighty catas- 
trophe and, as the young gen- 
eration, we feel we must do 
our part to rescue the nation. 
If this mRaofi contemplating 
political reform then we are 
prepared to do that" 

Indon esians have lost confi- 
dence in the regime’s ability 
to control the foil in value of 
the currency, the rupiah, and 
went on a panic buying spree 
yesterday. Supermarkets shut 
four hours early as shoppers 
rushed to stockpile goods. 

“My neighbour told me 
prices are going to soar in the 
next week and I cannot take 
any chances," a shopper said 
as she loaded about 30 bags 
into her car. 

Meanwhile the rupiah con- 


tinued its slide. In afternoon 
trading it fell below the level 
of 10.000 to the US dollar for 
the first time, before recover- 
ing slightly. 

The decline drove stocks 
down is per cent, with shares 
In campaniaa owned by the 
president’s relations hardest 
hit 

"Rumours that Suharto is 
going to retire before the 
presidential elections, corn- 
tuned with no adequate gov- 
ernment response to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund’s 
demands for more reform, are 
driving the markets today,” 
an ING Barings analyst said. 

Senior government figures 
anrf the military have 
on people not to panic, to sell 
dollars and to trust the 
government 

President Suharto, mean- 
while has TTiaintainfld a regal 
silence. "He Is stubborn and 
he is stupid a palace insider 
said yesterday. "His desire to 
die, in«» a ki n g , in office is his 
paramount thought right 
now. The situation would 
have to get a lot lot worse 
before he steps down to save 
the nation." 

But the president’s chances 
of re-election. If be seeks it, 
are overwhelming, as be is 
supported by the army and 
Golkar. 

"But there are still two 
wnntim to the election.” a 
Western diplomat said, "and 
an ything could happen." 
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Suharto anno unces Indonesia’s draft budget for the new year in parliament in Jakarta on Tuesday. It disregarded some IMF demands for reform 


Panic buying as 
calls grow for 
Suharto to go 


In Bangkok 


A S FINANCIAL and poUt 
/\ leal storm clouds gather 
# Voenaclngjy over Indo- 
nesia, fixe eyes of its 200 mil- 
lion people, and increasingly 
the world, are turning to a 
lonely, silver-haired and 
physically ailing mm of76 on 
whom fire outcome of Asia’s 
latest crisis depends. 

Fears for the health of Pres- 
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ideot Suharto and the dra- 
matic erosion in investor con- 
fidence they have triggered in 
recent days have brutally ex- 
posed the frailties cf a regime 
born in horrific carnage 
which has no machinery for. 
or experience of, a peaceful 
transfer of power. 

"He is the system. There 
Isn't a system apart from him 
and that’s why there's a prob- 
lem. That's why there’s a lack 
economic confidence,” a dip- 
lomat in Jakarta said. 

President he may be but, 
since March 1967 when as an 
obscure major-general he 
first formally assumed power, 
Suharto has metamorphosed 
into the absolute, king-like 
ruler of the 13.000 islands that 
stretch over two time zones 
and make up the world’s 
fourth most populous state. 

The cornerstone of his au- 
thority may be his iron con- 
trol of the army which car- 
ried him to power but, in the 
ensuing three 30 years be has 
skillfully if ruthlessly gath- 
ered into his own hands the 
strings to manipulate every 
fecet of national life. 

He has used brutal military 
action to deal with any chal- 
lenge. But, in the process, he 
offered Indonesians order 
after a decade of chaos under 
his predecessor, Sukarno. 

In the past 10 years or so 
Suharto has dispersed power 
somewhat He has diluted the 
military’s influence on him 
by building up his Golkar 
party’s political machine and 
by courting Indonesia's huge 
Muslim constituency. 

American support has been 
another powerful prop. The 
West’s fears of communism | 
eclipsed its misgivings about | 
Suharto's regime. 

After all, be controlled the 
sea lanes between the Pacific 
and Indian oceans, vital to the 
West’s trade and the projec- 
tion of its military power. 
And the stability he provided 
attracted foreign investment 


in Indonesia's vast natural 
resources. 

By the award of business 
monopolies to Chinese-owned 
conglomerates, Suharto soon 
became a powerful force In In- 
donesia's economy. This pro- 
vided him with the patronage 
to co-opt critics and buy off 
enemies. 

In the past 20 years mem- 
bers of his family have ex- 
ploited his authority to ac- 
quire huge business interests 
on a scale which has made 
them among the world’s rich- 
est Suharto has argued that 
this corrupt family enterprise 
and his autocratic rule bave 
been necessary to secure 
rapid economic growth. 

World Bank figures show 
that, for 30 years, the rate at 
which the average Income of 
Indonesians rose was among 
the highest in the developing 
world. 

Another favourite official 
statistic is that only about one 
In 10 Indonesians now lives 
below the poverty line against 
six out of 10 when Suharto 
came to power. 

All of which gives a Shake- 
spearean twist to current 
events in Indonesia. For the 
president, isolated and weary 
at the centre of his web oT 
power, seems unable to act 
against his children and em- 
brace reform. And this inca- 
pacity threatens to end his 
career in financial ruin and 
possibly a welter cf violence. 

As Indonesia’s crisis 
cripples bis cronies* corpo- 
rate empires, soaring prices 
threaten to turn millions of 
urban unemployed into mobs. 

Until a month ago. shrewd 
political heads still argued 
that Suharto was indispens- 
able in this time of crisis. But 
now wise heads say his lin- 
gering on in power is an im- 
portant cause of Indonesia’s 
problems. 

As one think tank analyst 
now asserts; “It would be just 
so much better if be goes.” 
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£1.8 billion a year, includ- 
ing controversial arms ex- 
ports worth more than 
£400 million. Is at stake in 
the Indonesian crisis. 

If the opposition takes to 
the streets, British Alvis 
armoured vehicles and Tao- 
tica water cannon could 
soon be in the thick of it — 
sold to the Suharto regime 
last year despite the For- 
eign Secretary, Robin 
Cook’s “ethical” approach 
to the arms trade. 

British banks have an es- 
timated £1.7 billion on loan 
to Indonesian clients. 

British Aerospace and 
the aero-engine manufac- 
turer Rolls-Royce were 
monitoring developments 


In Jakarta yesterday. Hav- 
ing sold 48 Hawk aircraft to 
Indonesia, they are now 
under contract to build an- 
other 16 , worth perhaps 
£200 million. 

The earlier sales led to 
protests in this country 
that such aircraft might be 
used In Jakarta’s military 
repression of East Timor, 
but Indonesia denies this. 

Indonesia was the first 
test of Labour’s “ethical” 
foreign policy. Existing 
arms contracts for aircraft, 
armoured vehicles and 
water cannon were allowed 
to go ahead, but the sale of 
I six armoured Rovers 
1 and two consignments of 
sniper rifles — valued at a 
relatively modest £1 mil- 
lion — were blocked. 

Since Labour came to 
Power at least 22 arms ex- 
port licences for Indonesia 
have been Issued. 
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Turkey is bound by plan to stop human traffic 

Ell police chiefs 
meet on migrants 


WORLD NEWS 9 


John Hooper In Rome 


P OLICE Commanders 
and security chiefs 
from Turkey and six 
member states of the 
European Union commuted 
themselves last night to join 
forces in a concerted drive 
against clandestine migration 
across the Mediterran ean. 

A statement issued at the 
end of an emergency meeting 
here bound the Turks Into 
"common programmes of 
action" less than a month 
after their long-standing ap- 
plication for EX3 membership 
was put on ice. 

Yesterday's meeting was 
called after more than 1^200 
people — many of them Kurds 
fleeing Turkey and Iraq — 
landed in southern Italy last 
week. Germany, which al- 
ready has a population of 
around 500,000 Kurds, was 
particularly alarmed when 1 
the Italian . president, Oscar , 
Luigi Scalforo. said his coun- 
try's arms were "wide open" 
to refugees. 

Since last October, Italy has 
been a full member of the 
Schengen agreement on free 
movement within Europe. 
Germany is among the pact's 
eight other signatories. 

The situation was made 
more complex by the fact that 
the ships which brought the 
refugees had all set off from 
Turkey soon after its hopes of 
EU membership were dashed. 
Whether or not. as Kurdish 
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representatives have claimed, 
the Turkish authorities en- 
couraged the exodus, they 
show no signs of wanting to 
give up the leverage it 
affords. 

As Turkey's police chie£ 
Necati B ffican. was discuss- 
ing in Rome bow best to com- 
bat clan d es tine migration, a 
Junior government minister 
in Ankara remarked the 
EU would have to put his 


Turkey shows no 
sign of giving up 
the leverage the 
exodus affords 


country back on the list of ap- 
plicants "if it wishes to im- 
prove relations with Turkey". 

But opposition has already 
been raised to Turkey's new 
involvement. Claudia Roth, 
spokeswoman for the Euro- 
pean Parliament's Green 
members, accused the Com- 
munity’s governments of "in- 
viting torturers to the negoti- 
ating table". 

The Turkish interior minis- 
ter, Murat Basesgioglu. in- 
sisted that his government 
was “ready to co-operate with 
everyone". He promised a , 
special investigation into mi- 
grant trafficking, it would 
look at "which ports were 
used to load the migrants, 
which territorial waters were 


crossed and who was respon- 
sible for the ships used in the 
traffic”. 

The European countries 
represented at yesterday’s 
meeting were Italy. Greece. 
France. Germany. Belgium 
and Austria. B ritain sent a 
diplomatic observer. 

The statement said their 
talks had taken place in an 
"atmosphere of practical col- 
laboration and folly shared 
| aims". 

There had been an “in-depth 
exchange cf information" and 
each c ount r y' s investigations 
into migrant tr afficking had 
been discussed. 

The document committed 
them to "better control of mi- 
gratory flows at the frontiers 
and more Incisive investiga- 
tive activity*'. It pledged in- 
quiries into the assets of sus- 
pected traffickers. 

The Italian interior minis- 
ter, Giorgio Napolitano, told 
parliament yesterday that 
2,646 Kurds had entered the 
country 6ince last July. But, 
of these, he said, only 366 had 
asked for asylum. 

Indeed, the nub of the issue 
is not Italy's policy towards 
political refugees, which is 
quite strict, but the fact that it 
does not have a law allowing 
deportation of those not seek- 
ing asylum. 

A bill put before parliament 
by the centre-left government 
aims at tightening the law on 
clandestine immigration, but 
it has yet to be approved by 
both houses. 



Spanish police arrest Heide Fittkau-Garthe, a German psychologist and alleged leader of a doomsday cult, in Santa Cruz de Tenerife. Thcv foiled 
suicide plans by her sect, believed to be an offshoot of the Order of the Temple of the Sun. which staged a mass suicide in Switzerland in 1994 (below) 

Spanish police arrest leader of doomsday 
cult and thwart mass suicide plan 


Station is given 
new direction 


Paul Webster in Paris 


T HE Gare du Nord, 
where lost and con- 
fused Britons queue at 
the information centre to 
ask the way out, is to 
undergo a £25 million face- 
lift to end the station's rep- 
utation as Europe’s worst 
public transport maze. 

Used by half a million 
passengers a day. the 134- 
year-old edifice in the 
18 th arrondissemmt has be- 
come architecturally lop- 
sided. with the smart Lon- 
don-Paris Enrostar ter- 
minal contrasting with 
the run-down suburban 
and underground section, 
where the 1,500 staff spend 
much of the day h e l p ing 
lost foreigners. 

“When a traveller arrives 
in the Gare du Nord he feels 
like he’s caught in a pinball 
machine,” Pascal Loupo. 
Paris-Nord manager for the 
SNCF state railways, said. 

“They [have' great diffi- 
culty in betting out of the 
place nr - fin ding a transit 
link- It's a real obstacle 
course. jYou know you’re 
going tQ get there eventu- 
ally. but it will never be by 
a direct route. Frankly, the 
whole fllace is pretty old- 
fashionJd and needs tidy- 
ing up/f 

The yorst nightmare for j 
Britons is trying to get 
from the RER express 1 
Metro .to the Eurostar ter - 1 
mjaalj A permanent watch I 


Germany to 
restore 
era of police 
bagging 

Racers I n Bonn 

German government 
Ifeaid yesterday that police 
wtfild once again be allowed 
to lug the homes of suspected 
cnninals. a practice banned 
slicethe Nazi era. 

Leaders of Chancellor Hel- 
nfitKohTs centre-right coali- 
tin and the opposition Social 
autocrats are in agreement, 
±d both houses of par l ia m e nt 
ie expected to pass the long- 
Abated measure quickly. 
(Germany, which reacted to 
Eestapo abuses with some of 
foe ’Western world's most ex- 
tensive civil liberties laws, 
has long resisted any 
btion in the constitutional 
/rules that have kept police 
/out of private homes. 

( The agreement has been 
I criticised by potice unions be- 
- cause of some limits that 
! water down the measure, and 

• by leftwing parties who m it 

, undermines the constitu- 
tion’s guarantee of privacy in 

a person's own home. 

The police will be required 
to obtain advance rourt Per- 
mission for any surveillance. 


ls kept for heavily-loaded 
passengers turning round 
and round with bemused 
expressions as they try to 
make sense of the direc- 
tions from the under- 
ground or find the platform 
for the Charles de Gaulle 
airport express. 

The renovation plan, 
which Is expected to be 
completed by the end of the 
century, will co-ordinate 
the three Metro lines, the 
two RER services, and the 
six bus links that are 
spread inside and outside a 
station built in 1864 to im- 
press Queen Victoria dur- 
ing a state visit. Priority 
will be given to building a 
bus station in time for foot- 
ball’s World Cop in June. 

The grandiose facade, 

! with its nine monumental 
statues representi n g north- 
ern cities, will not be 
changed, but a huge adjoin- 
ing multi-storey car park 
will be demolished to make 
way for a glass concourse 
that will resemble the Eur- 
ostar terminal at Victoria. 

A rush decision to carry 
out the work is linked to 
the explosion in cross- 
Channel and suburban traf- 
fic that has made the Gare 
du Nord the world's third 
busiest railway terminal, 
after Tokyo and Chicago. 

The Channel Tunnel and 
a new super-speed link 
with Brussels have added 
to rising suburban and 
Metro traffic. About 1400 
trains use the station a day. 


Red Cross 
offers soup 
kitchen and 
safety net 

^ Owen Benn at Jones 
hi Geneva 

T HE International Red 
Cross is changing its focus 
from dealing with mass popu- 
lation movements and the 
needs of refugees to the conse- 
quences of natural disasters 
and economic and social 
dislocation. 

Red Cross officials say they 
are reverting to the activities 
they carried out after the first 
world war. “We’re helping 
through the winter, distribut- 
ing warm clothes and run- 
ning soup kitchens — notably 
in the European countries,” 
said the undersecretary-gen- 
eral. Margarets Walhstrom. 

The Red Cross says that in 
the past 10 years at least 
20 per cent of its budget has 
been devoted to the conse- 
quences of mass population 
movements. But with the cri- 
ses in former Yugoslavia and 
the Great Lakes region of Af- 
rica beginning to stabilise, 
the need for such relief is 
declining. 

Officials believe that the 
recent turmoil in financial 
markets will increase the 
organisation’s workload in 
Asia. 

“We are already providing 
relief to more and more 
people in Thailand, Indonesia 
and Malaysia." its spokesman 
Charles Evans said. “But the 
current economic situation is 
likely to mean that more and 
more people in Asia will foil 
through the social safety net" 


&P In Santa Cruz de 
Tanartfe, Canaiy Islands 

S PANISH police arrested a 
German psychologist 
hours before she allegedly 
planned to lead followers of 
her religious cult in a mass 
suicide. 

Heide Fittkau-Garthe, aged 
I 57. was arrested on Wednes- 
day on charges of attempting 
to induce suicide and was 
being held at a Tenerife police 
station, said Antonio Lopez 
Ojeda, an -interior ministry 
official in t he Canary rdawda 


The authorities said 30 
members of the cult planned 
to kill themselves before 8pm 
yesterday, when they be- 
lieved the world would end. 
They told the police that a 
spaceship would collect their 
bodies from Teide mountain 
on Tenerife. 

Mr Lopez Ojeda said the 
police believed the sect was 
an offshoot of the Order of the 
Solar Temple, whose follow- 
ers have carried out mass sui- 
cides in France and 

Switzerland, but they were 
still investigating. 

The followers. 29 Germans 


and a Spaniard, included five 
children aged between 6 and 
12. he said. They were ques- 
tioned after a search on 
Wednesday of a house in cen- 
tral Santa Cruz de Tenerife 
where Ms Fittkau-Garthe was 
staying, but none was taken 
into custody. 

Ms Fittkau-Garthe could be 
jaied for four to eight years. 

In 1994, 48 members of the 
Order of the Solar Temple 
killed themselves In Switzer- 
land. Five more died that year 
in Canada. Sixteen died in the 
French Alps in 1995, and five 
more in Canada last March. 
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EU lawsuits leave Britain unscathed 


The ‘reluctant’ 
European is one of 
the most amenable, 

Martin Walker 

writes in Brussels 


A BUZZARD of lawsuits 
and formal complaints 
filed this week by the 
European Commission 
against most member states, 
on issues ranging from water 
standards to French discrimi- 
nation against foreign model- 
ling agencies, left a law-abid- 
ing Britain untouched. 

Britain’s immunity happily 
coincided with the launch of 
its presidency of the EU, the 
full Commission holding 
meetings with the Govern- 
ment in London yesterday. 

France ted the unusually 
long list of offenders, with 
four separate complaints to 
enforce the Commission’s 
rules cm pollution, free move- 
ment of labour and the single 
market Belgium and Italy- 
received three each. 

Hie Commission uses a 
long and complex procedure 


I against members thought to 
| be breaching EU rules, de- 
signed to reach a settlement 
before the ultimate step of 
1 fairing the case to the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg. 

Despite Britain’s reputa- 
tion as the reluctant Euro- 
pean, it emerges from the lat- 
est European Court of Justice 
statistics as one of the most 
law-abiding members, the 
subject of only one of the 93 
legal actions brought by the 
Commission against mem- 
bers in 1996. 

There were 20 actions 
against Belgium, 17 against 
Greece, 11 against France, 
and nine each against Italy, 
Germany and Spain. There 
were no lawsuits filed against 
Finland, Sweden or Denmark, 
which like Britain have good 
records of observance of EU 
directives. 

The complaints against 
France relate to foilture to 
report its monitoring of ozone 
levels, blockage of German 
plastic waste shipments, food- 
processing rules which dls - 1 
criminate against exports 
from other EU countries, end 
its requirement for new mod - 1 
»Hmg agencies to deposit more 


than £10.000 with the French 
authorities — “an infringe- 
ment cf the provision for free- 
dom of trade in services". 

The Commission dropped 
another case against France 
this week, for faffing to clas- 
sify the Loire estuary as a 
special nature protection 
area, after it agreed to attend 


This week It decided to call 
in Air France’s proposed alli- 
ances with Delta and Conti- 
nental airlines, to make sure 
they followed competition 
rules. 

It brought a legal case 
against Italy's idiosyncratic 
weights and measures sys- 
tem. and warned Greece to 


France leads the unusually long list of 
offenders, with four separate complaints 


the boundaries to include 
bird sanctuaries. 

Although the EU remains 
some way from fulfilling that 
notorious forecast of the for- 
mer Commission president 
Jacques Delors that 80per 
cent of legislation would soon 
come from Brussels, the 
range of the Commission's au- 
thority is now vast 


change its laws on the sale of 
pesticides to prevent dis- 
crimination against other EU 
exporters. 

The burst of legal activity 
Included actions against Italy ; 
and the Netherlands for faffing 
to file plans to deal with agri- 
cultural nitrates in ground 
water, against Spain and Por- 
tugal for fellings In waste 


water treatment, and against 
Belgium for being 12 years late 
in observing quality standards 
in bathing waters. 

Spain. Portugal and Greece 
were also hit for failing to 
open their public procure- 
ment contracts to EU compe 
tition. Greece could face fines 
after foiling to comply with a 
1996 ruling on the matter by 
the Court of Justice. 

And Volkswagen faces fines 
for refusing to sell its cars 
through Italian dealers, whose 
prices are lower, to German 
and Austrian nationals. 

The flood of lawsuits on 
competition and procurement 
should ebb soon since most of 
them stem from 100 -plus dir- 
ectives issued in 1990 and 
1991, a number which fell to 
just 16 last year. But environ- 
mental lawsuits look likely to 
replace them. 
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Election past master might accept 

defeat at polls but not in euro battle | cracking 
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In the final part of 
his series on the 
issues facing 
German voters in 
an election year, 

Ian Traynor looks 
at the obsession of 
Helmut Kohl (right) 
-a greater Europe 

C hancellor Helmut 
Kohl never tires of 
stressing that German 
and European unification are 
two sides of the same coin. 

But seldom have the two 
Issues of German politics and 
European integration been so 
Inextricably bound up as this 
year. In May Mr Kohl will 
seek to secure the key deci- 
sions that make the single 
European currency "irrevere- 1 
ible”, four months later to 
win an election to make him 
no rmany 's millennial leader, i 
Confronted by constltu- 1 
tional challenges, rising | 
guro-scepticism, and a pubhc 
persistently opposed to the 
jingle currency, Mr Kohl has 
opted to grasp the nettle and 
turn the euro into a central 
campaign topic. 

He Is very good at ele ctions . 
And be will bring his formi- 
dable electioneering talents to 
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bear to get his way on the 
euro. He win almost certainly 
win — on the euro, if not nec- 
essarily in the election. 

The German public does 
not like the euro. But it will 
lump it While opinion polls 
return a verdict of hostility 
towards the single currency, 
they also Indicate a resigned 
expectation that the euro will 
supplant the mark in a year. 

If given the choice of enjoy- 
ing only one victory, the 
chancellor might even prefer 
to win the euro battle and lose 
the election, secure in the 
knowledge he would be bow- 
ing out as the single currency 
Is launched, bringing his 
dream of Europe’s political 
union closer to reality. 

He is confident be will get 
his way in May when it is de- 
cided who is fit for the single 
currency and their exchange 
rates are locked. 


On October 20 last year he 
spent five hours at Chequers 
in “private’’ conversation 
with Tony Blair and came 
away satisfied that he bad 
achieved his paramount aim 
— that the British leader, 
chairing the crucial single 
currency meetings in May. 
would steer things In an 
agreeable direction. 

The pay-off for Mr Blair fol- 
lowed when tbe German 
leader offered to keep a seat 
warm for the British on the 
board of the new European 
Central Bank. 

But Mr Kohl’s ambitions 
aside, German attitudes to 
Europe and Brussels are be- 
coming more ambivalent, 
more strident and more 1 
sceptical- I 

The foreign minister, Klaus | 
KinkeL, also a Europeanist, 
has recently taken to berating 
the feet that across the Euro- 
pean Union tbe “readiness for 
integration" is on the decline. 

German officials are scath- 
ing about the European Com- 
mission's Agenda 2000 for the 
union's future. Barely a week 
goes by without more grum- 
bles about Germany being tbe 
Sirs paymaster, 
i I talian Immig ration policy 
is too lax. Irish corporation 
I tax is too low. Dutch drugs 
| policy is too liberal. And so 
on. 

Mr Kohl’s main rival for 
the chancellorship, Gerhard 
i Schrader of tbe Social Demo- 
crats, is against the EU*a ex- 
pansion to eastern Europe. 

In Us keynote speech to his 


party congress to November, 
the Bavarian prime minister, 
Edmund Stoiber. had barely a 
good word to say about the 
! EU. He rebelled against Brus- 
: sels dictating whether and 
how Bavaria could spend 
regional subsidies and struo , 
tural funds. 

In Saxony, the Christian 
Democratic prime minister. 
Kurt Biedenkopt also threw 
down tbe gauntlet to Brus- 
sels, insisting on paying out 
subsidies to Volkswagen to 
promote jobs creation. 

The vague notion of 
“Euro pa" remains popular 
among Germans and supplies 
an ersatz patriotism — off the 
sports field — in a country 
which, for historical reasons, 
proscribes nationalism. But 
Etlropa is a lot less favoured 
in the east than the west 

The transfer of the entire 
governing elite and tbe centre 
of political gravity next year 
than the Rhineland to Berlin. 
400 miles to the east will in- 
evitably bring a psychological 
shift away from the Franco- 
German axis that has been 
the EU bedrock for 40 years. 
The arrival in power of a 
younger generation unscarred 
by the war years will rein- 
force that process. 

It may just be that Mr Kohl 
will meekly let the waters cf 
Euro-scepticism wash over 
him, miring one step back in 
order, with the advent of the 
stogie currency, to take two 
large strides forward in his 
unremitting drive for Euro- 
pean integration. 
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News in brief 


Hong Kong scraps 


adopted and then Imposed retrospectively. — JuhnGltttng . 

Life for trade centre bomber 


THEmanociiavlctedorinastenxUndingtl»lS93l)omb^oft|» 

World Trade Centre mNewYoikaiMl anwr^to in 

1994 remained defiant as he was sentenced yesterday to uio 
without parole. “Yes, I am a terrorist and am proud oT it RamJ 

sentenced Yousef in NewYorKfaUowln^^ 
conv iction tor the attacks in separate trials. Judge Duffy said ht 
would recommend that Yousef remain in solitary confinement 
for life and be visited only by his lawyers. _ 1WW 

Noth^thalsomec^ might be “peiverse enough iobu> your 

story^he also fined Yousef $L5 million (E2.7 mUltanland ottered 
Mm to pay 1250 million restitution so that any money be might 
make would go to his victims. — AP, iN&n* York. 


Mermaid claim retracted 


mm. 


A IXANISHtoinJst group yesterday- retracted a claim of resp^ 

sib&ity for the decapitation of the Uttie Mermaid statue on the 

Copenhagen waterfront earlier this week. 

A member ofDemnark’s Radical Feminist Fraction (RFF) said 
thetfhArfaim, faTO rf tn pniiflp rw Wednesday, had merely been 
intended toattract attention to the feminist cause. 

The false claim of responsibility had been meant as a “happen- 
China’s most famous dissident, Wei Jingsheng. *«»« to the press at Amnesty International in London yesterday. He cut the conference short doe to illness photograph; martin goowin j^g* said. — Ratters, Copenhagen. 
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China’s dissident abroad 


Jospin promises benefit rise 


Beijing jailed Wei Jingsheng to 
silence him — now he speaks to 
the West, writes John Gittings 


A FTER 18 years of 
harsh treatment in 
Chinese jails, the 
country’s most 
famous dissident 
cut short a press conference 
In London yesterday, com- 
plaining of heart trouble. 

Pallid and in discomfort, 
Wei Jingsheng said he be- 
lieved that some top Chinese 
leaders had sought his execu- 
tion in 1995. 

“When I was brought to 
trial for a second time, I was 
handcuffed and put into the 
condemned cells," he said. 
But the plan was thwarted by 
other less extreme leaders. 

Mr Wei, aged 47, was 


released from jail in Novem- 
ber on “medical parole”, on 
condition that he went abroad 
for treatment 

His real aim in accepting 
the offer, he says, is to stiffen 
public opinion overseas. He 
fears that “Western govern- 
ments may succumb to the 
lure of the Chinese market 
and move quickly closer to 
the Chinese dictatorship”. 

Beijing says that Mr Wei is 
still a “criminal who may not 
engage in political activity” 
and it objected strongly to his 
meeting President Clinton. 

Yesterday Mr Wei an- 
nounced that he also intends 
to meet the exiled Tibetan 


leader, the Dalai T-ama: C hina 
will protest even more loudly 
if that happens. 

Mr Wei’s interest in Tibet 
dates from a relationship, 
before his first arrest in 1979. 
with a Tibetan, the daughter 
of a communist who was im- 
prisoned much earlier. Unusu- 
ally for Chinese dissidents, Mr 
Wei has urged Beijing to nego- 
tiate With the Dalai Tama and 
has denounced racial preju- 
dice against Tibetans. 

In London, Mr Wei will 
meet the Foreign Office min- 
ister Derek Fatcbett and Bar- 
oness Thatcher. Hie Foreign 
Secretary. Robin Cook, has 
agreed to see him on a later 
visit 

Yesterday be expressed con- 
cern about the intensifying di- 
alogue which win take Mr 
Cook and Tony Blair to China 
this year. “Dialogue Is not a 
had thing”, he said. “But when 


the democratic situation in 
China is getting worse, not bet- 
ter, it can be seen as an 
moouragement." 

Mr Wei belongs to the gen- 
eration of former Red Guards 
who began as fervent Maoists 
In the Cultural Revolution of 
1966-76, but became disDlu- 

79, Mr Wei championed the 
cause of peasants who had 
come to Beijing to complain 
of mistreatment He was sen- 
tenced to 15 years in Jail in 
1979. having offended the 
paramount leador Deng Xiao- 
ping by suggesting that he 
might behave like a dictator. 

‘Dialogue is not bad, but when 
democracy in China is getting worse 
it can be seen as encouragement 9 

stoned by seeing workers and 
peasants suffering. 

At toe age of 16, while trav- 
elling as a Red Guard, he met 
a beggar so poor that she had 
covered her body with mud 
because she had no clothes. 

In the shortlived period of 
the Democracy Wall, in 1978- 

He was also accused of be- 
traying military secrets after 
an incautious conversation 
with a foreign journalist 
about China’s war against 
Vietnam. 

He enjoyed six months of 
liberty in 1993-94 when China, 
bidding for toe 2000 Olympics, 


sought foreign good will by 
releasing him. He refused to 
remain silent and was soon 
backlnJaiL 

Mr Wei claims that prison* 
ers were given favours, in* 
eluding conjugal visits, as a 
reward for beating him up. 
China hac denied all such 
charges, but Amnesty Inter- 
national, concerned about his 
treatment, adopted him as a 
prisoner of conscience. 

Mr Wei says he intends to 
write a book about die abuse 
of political prisoners in 

China 

Some of Mr Wei’s state- 
ments since leaving China 
have drawn criticism in die 
faction-ridden Chiiiiw "de- 
mocracy movement”, but the 
impression he conveys is that 
of a man shattered by many 
hard years struggling to 
come to terms with the world 
outside. 


THE French prime minister, Lionel Jospin, yesterday promised 
that measures to improve unemployment benefits would bean* 
notmeed today. . 

Mr Jospin and the employment minister. Martino Aubry. met 
representatives of trade unions and Jobless workers’ organisa- 
tions following a national protest yesterday linked to sit-ins at 
about 30 welfare fund management centres. The protesters, some 
of wham have been occupying government buildings for three 
weeks, have asked for an immediate new year bonus of about 
£300 . — Paul Webster. Paris. 


EU team to visit Algeria 


THE European Union decided yesterday to send a fact-finding 
mission to Algeria, where around LOOP people have been massa- 
cred In the last 10 days. 

The Foreign Secretary. Robin Cook, announced that the delega- 
tion would comprise d ip lo ma ts from Britain, which took over the 
EU presidency this month, the previous president, Luxembourg, 
and Austria, which will take over on July 1. 

British officials admit privately that options are limited since 
the Algerian government h as a n grily rejected calls for any inter- 
national investigation ofkUHngs largely attributed to Islamist 
militants. — Ian Black, Diplomatic Editor, 


Peace force chopper crashes 


Gwen and Carrington clash on creating a UN army 


David FalrttaD 
Defence Correspondent 


T WO former British for- 
eign secretaries. Lords 
Carrington and Owen, 
found themselves on opposite 
sides of an argument yester- 
day about giving the United 
Nations Us own armed forces. 

Lord Owen, speaking for 
the prestigious Carnegie 
Commission on Preventing 
Deadly Conflict argued that 
half a million Lives might 
have been saved in Rwanda if 
the UN had been able to send 


a small force instantly.;to 
smother the ethnic conflict in 
April 1994. Even the Bosnian 
war might have been pre- 
empted by a UN rapid reac- 
tion force, he suggested in a 
BBC Radio 4 interview. 

Lord Carrington presented 
the conclusions of an equally 
weighty international task 
force report on UN reform. It 
argues that for the time 
being at least a UN standing 
army is a political and mili- 
tary impossibility. It would 
need the support of a major 
power like the United States 
— whose administration is 


disillusioned with the UN — 
to transport it to the scene of 
a crisis, support it there and 
rescue it if it ran into trouble. 

The task force chaired by 
the Tory Lord Carrington, 
who like his Labour/SDP 
counterpart has bitter experi- 
ence of peacekeeping failures 
in Bosnia, was asked by the 
UN Association of the United 
States to consider ways of 
strengthening the UN’s abil- 
ity to enforce its wilL 

Its main conclusion is that 
the Security Council badly 
needs "world-class” profes- 
sional advice on how to mount 


Big 


Sale 


Tiny 


military Interventions and 
economic sanctions. In each 
case, the longer-term conse- 
quences for people In both the 
country acted against and its 
neighbours should be better 
thought through. 

The task force suggests 
reconstituting the UN’s mili- 
tary staff committee, in place 
since 1945 but never given a 
serious brief And it supports 
enlarging the Security Coun- 
cil’s permanent membership. ( 

The Carnegie Commission, 
which Lord Owen co-chaired 
with a former US secretary of 
state, Cyrus Vance, also fo- 
cused closely on the role of 
the UN. Its report, published 
in London yesterday, suggests 
setting up a rapid reaction 
force of between 5.000 and 
10,000 troops, to be provided 
mainly by members of the Se- 
curity Council. The force 



A CZECH helicopter crashed on takeoff yesterday innorth-west 
Bosnia, hurting 21 people, nine of them seriously. 

There were.three crew and 18 peace force soldiers an board the 
chopper, which crashed near BosanskaKrupa in north-west 
Bosnia. 

Meanwhile, another member of the Nato-led peace force, a 
French captain, was killed In a car crash chi the road from Pale to 
Sarajevo. — AP. Sarajevo. 


New ‘Unabomber 1 trial delay 


THE trial afTheodone Kaczynski, the man accused of being the so- 
called Unabomber, was delayed again yesterday when be asked 
tie judge to Sacramento. California, if he could conduct his own 
defence. i 

On Monday the jury was sent home after the former maths 
professor asked to make a statement about his defence; to which 
he is resisting attempts to portray him as mentally 1IL On 
Wednesday the judge thought he had resolved the difficulties after 

Mr Kaczynski appeared to accept his ruling that it was too late to 

change counsel - — Christopher Reed, Los Angeles. 


Carrington (left) argnes a UN azmy Is a political impossibility 

white Owen (right) says it could have pre-empted Bosnian war 


would need a “robust plan- 
ning staff, a standing opera- 
tional headquarters and its I 
own training facilities. j 
It also proposes a perma- , 

nent internatio nal criminal I 
court It suggests that toe 1 


European Union can do much 
to prevent conflict by support- 
ing local peacekeeping in Af- 
rica, curbing traffic small 
arms traffic, and developing 
codes of conduct for EU-based 
arms exporters. . 


Greek find stolen from Louvre 


SOMEONE with deep pockets and a taste for ancient Greece 
walked out of the Louvre in Paris with a foot-long stone fragment 
from around 40QBC, museum officials said yesterday. 

The stolen piece, originally found near Alhens, is a fragment of 
a wishlist dedicated to Zeus, asking the god to protect toecountrv 
from all kinds of fitoesses. — AP. Paris. 
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Trump sends 
penthouse 
rental through 
the roof 


Back me or go, 
Netanyahu saw 


Royal plastic ‘footed bill’ > 

AMAN employed by toe Danish royal palace to handle household 
purchases for Prince Joachim has been charged with misusing 
the p rmce'scredit card tobuy goods and services for hlmact 
re ports s aid yesterday. The man denies using the card of Ou*»n 
Margretoe’s youngest son to refurnish his own quarters ant to 
buy clothes, shoes and wines for himself — AP.Dmmark. 
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INfor notoriously high 
rents veered towards the 
ridiculous yesterday when 
the publicity-hungry prop- 
erty developer Donald 
Trump put his penthouse 
on the market for $100,000 

(£62.500) a month, the high- 
est rent sought in the city’s 
history. 

For this princely sum the 
tenant will get an apart- 
ment measuring 6,000 sq ft, 
a living room the size of a 
house, five bedrooms, eight 
bathrooms, 2 oft ceilings, a 
kitchen as big as most New 
York studios, a master bed- 
room with electronically 
operated blinds, and thick 
marble countertops. 

Perched on top of the 45- 
storey Trump International 
Hotel and Tower, the flat 
has stunning views. 

It was to have been the 

cosy home of Mr Trump, 
Marla Maples and their 
daughter Tiffany before the 
millionaire developer and 
the former Georgia beauty 
queen divorced.- 

Although $100,000 a 
month may seem exorbi- 
tant. prospective renters 
can probably knock a few 
thousand dollars off the 
Trump penthouse. 

Some of the door hinges 
are not attacked properly 
and there are paint-roller 
marks on the walls. 

And the microwave is 


B enyamin Netanyahu 
challenged his Israeli 
cabinet critics to desert 
him yesterday after a leading 
dove threatened to resign un- 
less a further withdrawl from 
Palestinian territory is car- 
ried out quickly. 

Yitzhak Mordechai, toe de- 
fence minister, said he would 
qnit unless Israel returns 
more land to flip PalnoHn lane 
in the next three months. Mr 
Netanyahu told his coalition 
partners to go their own way 
If they were unwilling to back 
his path to a peace agreement 
with toe Palestinians 
Tm always asked what are 
my magic tricks,” he said. 
“No magic tricks. I just con- 
front the people and I tell 
them' here's what I believe. 
Ask yourself what you be- 
lieve. If you believe what I be- 
lieve you'll join me and if you 
don’t youH part with me." 

With just two weeks to go 
before Mr Netanyahu Is due 
to meet President Clinton in 
the White House, the resigna- 
tion earlier this week of the 
foreign minister. David Levy, 
appears to have further 
reduced withdrawal from the 
West Bank. 

The Israeli media reported 
that Mr Netanyahu was pro- i 
posing a pun-out of between 
and 6 and 8 per cent, com- 
pared with the 10 to 12 per ! 
cent mooted a few weeks ago. 

The reason appears to be 
that Mr Levy's resignation. 


has strengthened the hand of 
the. prime minister’s hard- 
line coalition partners, who 
oppose any return of Palestin- 
ian land. 

Mr Mordechai, -who has 
proposed a more generous 
territorial compromise, may 
follow Mr Levy. 

If. this happens, and if 
Washington sides with toe 
Palestinians and demands a 
farther-reaching land trans- 
fer Mr Netanyahu’s only op- 
tion win be to pre-empt his 
government’s collapse by call- 
ing early elections. - 

He said yesterday that Is- 
rael withdraw only if the 
Palestinians fulfilled their 
obligations. 

“We say: ‘okay, here is a 
package, you fulfill your obli- 
gations and we will offer a 
redeptoymenf,” he said. 

The “obligations’' include 
promises to annul sections of 
the Palestinian charter call- 
ing for Israel's destruction, 
stop anti-Semitic Incitement 
in toe Palestinian press, and 
eliminate the “infrastructure" 
of terrorist organisa ti o n s. 

Israel is supposed to make 
three further troop with- 
drawals from the West Bank 
by the middle of this year. Mr 
Netanyahu wants to malm 
just one more before holding 
talks on a final peace 
settlement 

It was revealed yesterday 
that the construction of 800 
more boos® to Jewish settle- 
ments in the West Bank has 
been approved: a decision 
seen as throwing oil on toe 
fire. 
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Space research has enriched 
our lives for 40 years. So what’s 
around the corner? By Tim 

Radford and David Rowan 




W ITHIN a 

month. a 
space probe 
not much 
bigger than 
a dustbin 
will be making new maps of the 
Moon. Lunar Prospector; 
launched this week, is the US 
space agency Nasa’s first new 
look at the Garth's nearest 
neighbour for 25 years. Its 
onboard instruments will be 
asking the Moon some very 
simple questions: bow did you 
come to be. and why: and what 
do you have In your surface 
strata? 

Do not be fezed by answers . 
about rock densities and 
petrological make up if the 
answer Includes watec a 
future dreamed of only In Dan 
Dare comics could at last be 
about to happen. 

There are {dans to quarry 
to Moon for minerals. With 
those minerals, engineers 
could start to build an indus- 
trial base on the Moon, and 
then a space station In low 
orbit around the planet. The 
engineers at lunar base could 
extract oxygen from the Moon 
rocks to sustain their own 
lives and then to make rocket 
fuel. Asteroids could also be 
captured and minced up for 
their contents: hydrogen for 
the other rocket-fad compo- 
nent, for a start Then the 
engineers would build a solar- 
power collector At first it 
would be for their own use. 
but they would soon be able to 
beam the spare energy back 
to Earth. With cheap power 
and raw materials and easy 
access to since — easy simply 
because gravity on the Moon 
Is so low — the lunar entre- 
preneurs would be able to get 
on with i building cities in 
space: huge structures that 
could be homes to 10,000 peo- 
ple, slowly rotating to provide 
artificial gravity 
Of course, if Lunar 
Prospector fails to find water 
on the Moon, then the dreams 
will turn to dust again, at least 
for a while. But the journey 
will have been important all 
the same. Space is the adven- 
ture of this century and the 
next In 1045, Arthur C Clarke 
wrote to Wireless World with a 
proposal for communications 


satellites in geostationary 
orbit, and it must have seemed 
like a fairy tale. In 1987 the 
Russians launched Sputnik l, 
and it looked like little more 
than an insolent gesture in the 
cold- war arms race. But since 
then, access to space has 
changed the world. 

Airline pilots need no 
longer learn to navigate: they 
can tell exactly where they are 
because of satellites that cir- 
cle above. Solitary polar 
explorers and yachtsmen now 
routinely cherfr their position 
with the help of one satellite 
network, receive weather fore- 
casts thanks tn a second, and 
then phone home for reassur- 
ance using a third. The entire 
military might of two super- 
powers. was built on space 
technology and a huge indus- 
trial communications super- 
structure has grown up 
around the same bits of metal 
orbiting the planet every 90 
minutes or so. 

But even so-called 
“research" satellites have 
become powerful agents of 
change. There are satellites 
that monitor wave heights in 
the Southern Ocean, and feed 
the data back into a new 
model of world weather: 
There are orbiting Instru- 
ments measuring- soil mois- 
ture and predicting famines 
that might be about to happen- 
There are highflying moni- 
tors cm the track of transient 
happenings like El Nlfio, or 
the hole in the ozone layer; 
there are ground-penetrating 
radar Instruments in high 
orbit, detecting evidence of 
underground rivers in arid 
regions, or the traces of long- 
burled human settlements for 
the archaeologists. Space has 
made a world of a difference: 
It has, quite literally helped 
people more dearly to see the 
world for what it is. 

But space has also become a 
laboratory: It has begun to 
help humans see themselves 
for what they are. Huge num- 
bers of experiments over the 
last decades have taken advan- 
tage of microgravity: only by 
examining plant growth, or 
human physiology or crystal 
structures In space can engi- 
neers and technologists begin 
to get an understanding of 


...without which 
none of this 
would be 
irossible^^f&S 
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control and salaCte 
systems have tanproved 
weather predictions and 
tracking. 


Satellites have 
allowed tele- 
communications on 
a global scale. 
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Wotnante hoaltfi - 
Space Telescope 
Technology has 
revolutionised breast 
biopsy by re mo v ing the 
need for conventional 

surgery. Other Nasa 
developments have 
advanced breast-cancer 
screening. 


required by tan* in al new 
prams. Brtqr food- 
improved through 
astronaut nutrition 
research. 
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computer monitoring 
by doctors via 
advanced 
commuracadon 
systems. 




anotiM lubricant* and air 
bags - spin-offs from the 
space race. 

OPS (Global Positioning 
Satellite) provides on-board 
navigation, ensuring that you 
wH never make a wrong turn. 


how warped wc are by the 

steady tug of the Earth's 
mass. Astronauts in orbit for a 
week begin to grow taller; 
their bones begin to leak cal- 
cium. their muscles begin to 

waste a little. Discoveries like 
these are beginning to answer 
questions about h uman nutri- 
tional needs, and about 
chronic bade conditions. 

Astronomers — now devis- 
ing instruments to collect 
light that has been on Its way 
to Earth since shortly after 
the birth of the universe 13 
billion years ago — have 
developed detectors that could 
help spot cancer cells as they 
form. They have instruments 
which can measure a million 
millionth of a degree: the 
equivalent of resolving a 
virus on the Moon. 

But the most dramatic 
advances have been in engi- 
neering. It costs a lot of 
energy to fire a small packet 
of payload into space. So 
from the start there has been 
pressure to find new solu- 
tions to a new problem. 
Spacecraft needs have kept 
computer scientists on their 
toes, and the sheer stress of 
accelerating hardware to five 
miles a second has kept mate- 
rials scientists working their 
fingers to the bone. The pay- 
off has been in robotics, in 
data handling, in sensor tech- 
nologies. 

The headlong rush for the 
high frontier has led down 
some unexpected avenues. 
One team of Nasa scientists is 
experimenting with a silicon 
gel L000 times less dense than 
glass. They have dubbed the 
stuff “fbozen smoke": a lump 
the size of a human could bear 
the weight of a car — and 
weigh only lib. Another team 
is about to put a little labora- 
tory of granules on to a space 
shuttle later this month: it will 
help answer questions about 
what happens to soil behav- 
iour in earthquake zones, to 
vacuum-packed coflfee, to cos- 
metic blusher powders. 




O HOW will space 
technology con- 
tinue to touch our 
dally lives in the 
next couple of 

decades? Richard 

Taylor; ntmirmim of the 
British Interplanetary Soci- 
ety's Scientific Programme 
Committee, and a noted lec- 
turer <ai the subject, offers a 
singular prediction: colonisa- 
tion. “We are likely to start to 
see it on a small scale by the 
end of the first quarter of the 
2ist century" he says. “There 
will be numerous and quite 
sizeable exploration bases on 
the Moon, and later on Mars. 
Most of the technology to do 
this already exists.” Then per- 
haps in 200 years, he suggests. 
Mars could support an envi- 
ronment capable of providing 
a home for billions of people 
More immediately Taylor 
forecasts solar power sta- 
tions in space — “on the 
Moon, to provide energy for 
building factories or shut- 
tles" — and the mining of 
asteroids, for materials such 
as nickel. Iridium and plat- 
inum that are in short supply 
on Earth- In order to avoid a 
crash in precious-metals 
prices, he believes a “space 
De Beers" would be needed to 
control market access. He 
also believes Global Position- 
ing Satellites will be used to 
develop “automatic-drive 
self-navigating cars that 
would create accident-free 
driving". Drivers would sim- 
ply dial a code to plot their 
destination. 

Nick Flowers, who works at 
UCL’s Mullard Space Labora- 
tory cm the Cluster project to 
study the magnetosphere, is 
, equally confident that space 
I research will soon serve to 
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meet more human energy 
needs. As well as orbiting solar 
power stations — beaming 
energy to Earth with 
microwave technology — 
Flowers foresees a cleaner 
alternative to current nuclear- 
fission technology “Helium-3, 
an isotope of helium — some- 
thing only known to exist cm 
the Moon — could be used to 
generate energy through 
foslon technology rather t ha n 
the fission now used In nuclear 
reactors. Fusion generates lit- 
tle radiation in comparison, 
and no byproducts that take 
thousands of years to decay" 

The Moon is also packed 
with metal oxides that could 
be mined for use on Earth. 
“Take the oxygen off. and 
you've got a lump of metal for 
industry to use — all without 
digging up rainforests to get 
to it. Though it might be 100 
years before we start mining. " 

Industry would also be tak- 
ing to space, to benefit from 
processes that depend on zero 
gravity “In space, heating 
something does not lead to 
convection — which causes 
havoc in some industrial 
processes. So it would now be 
much easier and cheaper to 
grow, say extremely pure sili- 
con wafers for electronics 
applications. This is already 
happening on Mir." 

There will also be medical 
applications, Flowers says. 
“Last year on Mir, an insight 
was given into osteoporosis, 
the loss of bone calcium. No 
one is quite sure how it hap- 
pens. Under zero gravity a 
German wore an insert on his 
foot that tapped the foot period- 
ically Afterwards it was found 
that this foot had kept Its bone 
structure, yet the other foot 
had lost mass. This suggests 
that shocks to the bone, such 
as walking, trigger the laying 
of bone structure. Perhaps this 
knowledge will generate a cure 
for osteoporosis some day" 

There are also likely to be 
further developments in the 
current obsession for mobile- 
phone use. Duncan Lunan, 
company director of the Asso- 
ciation In Scotland to 
Research into Astronautics, 
says it will not be long before 
hand-held satellite telephones 
evolve towards “Dick Tracey- 
style wrist phones and others 
worn like personal jewellery 
The first elements of the Irid- 
ium satellite constellation are 
already in orbit and under 
test, with two competing sys- 
tems starting launches soon." 

Phone communication will 
also Improve over the next 
five to ten years through the 
benefits of nanotechnology 
(micro-machines) in space, 
according to Doug Millard, 
associate curator of space 
technology at the Science 
Museum. “We will see 
nanosatellites weighing less 
than one kilogram — some 
much smaller — which will 
dramatically reduce the cost 
of satellite launches and 
Improve rellabllty in orbit 
Thousands of low Earth-orbit- 
ing nanosatellites would pro- 
vide at last truly global 
C QTnmun I ration . " 

Meanwhile, the day-to-day 
job goes on. Necessity Is the 
mother of invention, but the 
level of invention since the 
launch of Sputnik 1 in 1957 has 
been quite bewildering. Arthur 
C Clarke once observed that 
any sufficiently advanced tech- 
nology was indistinguishable 
fiom magic. There is plenty 
more magic on the way yet 

Graphic source: Nasa’s Internet 
pages (www.nasa.gov). 

Graphics Paddy Alien: Rnbarr 
Sheehy; Graphic News. 

Research: Matt Keating; Laura 
Peek. 

Tan Radford b the Guardian's 
science editor; David Rowan edits 
the Analysis page. 
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The fog lifts over Europe 

But how long can Mr Blair keep the balance? 


YESTERDAY’S meeting between Tony 
Blair and the 20 EU commissioners, 
over whom he will preside during Brit- 
ain's six month presidency, was more 
of a love-in than a decision-making 
session. It was as if the fog bad lifted in 
the C hann el- M Santer, the EU Presi- 
dent, poured praise on a species 
thought to be extinct — a British ad- 
ministration that actually believed in a 
more integrated Europe. He welcomed 
Mr Blair's positive approach which was 
“as refreshing as it is appreciated". He 
said Brussels had been following with 
great interest Labour's economic 
reforms, the welfare to work concept, 
plus labour market and social security 
reform. He even started calling the 
Prime Minister "Tony”. (How often did 
Europe's heads of state call Mrs 
Thatcher “Margaret”?). In return Mr 
Blair promised to play a constructive 
role in the negotiations to join the 
single currency (even though we are 
not yet part) and in the talks leading to 
enlargement of the EU. 

Mr Blair’s symbiotic approach in- 
volves persuading others to adopt flexi- 
ble UK labour policies to alleviate the 
EU’s ala rming 10.7 per cent unemploy- 
ment rate while using Europe's march 
to monetary union as a means of soften- 
ing up Euro-scepticism in the UK. But 
the honeymoon won’t last for ever. Mr 
Blair has already foiled to secure a seat 
on the inner Euro-X council of 
countries fully signed up for monetary 
union. The problem of Europe’s wan- 
dering Kurds has yet to be solved and 
six months won’t be enough to solve 
enlargement because it must involve 
surgical reform of regional policy and 
the absurdly costly CAP. 

Mr Blair's tenancy will be dominated 
by the decision that won’t go away: 
swapping the pound for the euro in 
2002. Britain will find it easy enough to 
be an honest broker in May when the 11 
candidate countries agree their condi- 


tions for joining EMU. The timing of 
Britain's entry will depend partly on 
domestic politics and partly on the 
extent to which the European experi- 
ment is seen to be successful At pres- 
ent strong confidence among politicians 
that the project will go ahead on time is 
marred by the descant of jitters among 
the populace as the date approaches. 

For the first time since 1992, EU 
opinion polls give the pro-EMU camp 
less than 50 per cent of the votes. The 
Government is keen to enter when the 
time is ripe but knows that if EMU goes 
wrong during its first few years then it 
will be manna from heaven for William 
Hague and his Euro-sceptics. The calcu- 
lus of balancing the political advan- 
tages of a more integrated Europe 
against the danger of an economic cri- 
sis may take longer to resolve than the 
electoral timetable allows. 

In this context, Mr Blair may find his 
visit to Japan (he flew out yesterday) a 
serious learning experience. East 
Asia's economic problems — com- 
pounded yesterday by the market melt- 
down in Indonesia — could become a 
world problem if the Japanese economy 
sinks into a serious recession. Econo- 
mists, particularly in the US, have been 
urging Japan to reverse last year’s ill- 
advised tax increases in order to boost 
domestic demand and prevent the econ- 
omy from being throttled. The trouble 
is that Japan already has a budget 
deficit equivalent to over five per cent 
of GDP. This is way above the three per 
cent ceiling laid down by the Maas- 
tricht Treaty for members of Europe’s 
monetary anion. Japan is being urged 
by the US to do something that wouldn't 
be possible if a similar situation arose 
within EMU for the UK or anyone else. 
That ought to be a sobering thought for 
anyone contemplating EMU entry. But 
at least when Mr Blair returns Europe's 
economic problems will seem trifling 
compared with those of East Asia. 


Donald and the promised land 

Mr Dewar is right to lead the way to Edinburgh 


SO MOSES wants to see the promised 
land. Perhaps that’s too hyperbolic an 
.analogy for Donald Dewar’s decision, 
announced yesterday, to complete his 
life-long quest for a Scottish parliament 
by entering it himself but there is 
something romantic about the move. 
Since his days plotting with his beloved 
friend, the late John Smith, at Glasgow 
University's Labour club, Mr Dewar 
has yearned for self-rule for Scotland. 
He served nine long years as shadow 
secretary of state, he led last year’s 
triumphant Yes- Yes campaign and this 
year he will pilot through the legisla- 
tion allowing Scotland to govern much 
of its own affairs. Dewar’s would be an 
unfinished symphony were he to pass 
the baton to another next year, when 
Scotland fights its first national elec- 
tion. Instead he has chosen to see the 
process through, by seeking a seat in 
the new parliament — and, with it a 
likely perch as Scotland's first First 
Minister. 

This is surely the right move for Mr 
Dewar. At 62, his Westminster pros- 
pects were not limitless. Widely ad- 
mired for his lack of vanity, his kind- 
ness and sheer unflabbable ability, he 
might have filled any number of Cabi- 
net posts — but few would have excited 
the passion or devotion he feels in 
Scotland. Unlike Robin Cook, whose 
decision to stay at Westminster 
apparently cleared the way for yester- 
day's announcement, Mr Dewar has no 
designs on the top job in London. 
Rather than play out his career depart- 


ment-hopping in Whitehall, he can be 
number one in Edinburgh Instead. 

Scotland, too, will benefit The pres- 
ence of a heavyweight like Mr Dewar 
will signal that the new parliament is 
more than a glorified authority for 
Greater Strathclyde — and certainly 
more than the parish council rashly 
suggested by Tony Blair during last 
year's election campaign. The foot that 
Donald Dewar does not harbour any 
ambitions beyond Scotland is an addi- 
tional advantage. For all Mr' Cook’s 
talent any stint he served in Edinburgh 
would inevitably have been seen as a 
mere stepping stone to Downing Street 
That would have sent the wrong mes- 
sage, as if running Scotland were not a 
proper job — which it most certainly is. 
Finally, it will help that fee founding 
leader of the Scottish parliament will 
also have been its architect As the 
author of the devolution bill, Mr Dewar 
has a direct stake in making it work. He 
needs to prove, against fee warnings of 
the Scottish Nationalists and the Con- 
servatives, that Edinburgh’s division of 
authority with London is not “inher- 
ently unstable” but viable. 

Yesterday the SNP leader Alec Sal- 
mond welcomed Mr Dewar as a “wor- 
thy opponent” for May 1999, adding that 
no-one should presume a Labour over- 
all majority. It’s not a done deal, but 
Donald Dewar's decision should make a 
Scottish Labour victory next year more 
likely. He has been through the wilder- 
ness; now he can lead his people in 
their own land. 


Mr Wei bears painful witness 

It’s time now to end the feudal customs of old China 


IN IMPERIAL China the supreme ruler 
would dip his pen in vermilion ink 
before marking fee names of those 
condemned to execution. A similar fete 
befell the Chinese dissident Wei Jing- 
sheng 18 years ago in Beijing Though 
not actually condemned to death, Mr 
Wei was sentenced to 15 years and then 
— after a cynically short gap of half a 
year — back to prison for another 14 
years. He might well have died: his 
health has certainly suffered. At yester- 
day’s press conference organised by 
Amnesty International in London, he 
showed the consequences of spending 
half his adult life in harsh captivity. 

Mr Wei was the first of the Democ- 
racy Wall activists to receive such a 
savage sentence (more would follow) 
because he had offended fee new em- 
peror Deng Xiaoping. In the political 
crisis of the late 1980s, other campaign , 
ers fell foul of Mr Deng by pleading for 
a remission of Mr Wei’s sentence. Beij- 


ing has finally released Mr Wei on 
“medical parole" — in Itself an admis- 
sion that his health had been neglected. 
This serves an obvious diplomatic pur- 
pose after President Jiang Zemin’s visit 
to the US. But even such a limited 
gesture might have been impossible if 
Mr Deng had not died last year. 

The post-Deng leadership now has the 
chance to put this feudal legacy 
thoroughly behind it Mr Wei and 
others have been p unishe d almost en- 
tirely because of what they have writ- 
ten or said while exercising the right of 
free speech which is guaranteed in the 
Chinese constitution. The idea that 
those advocating heterodox ideas must 
be punished is a relic of state Confu- 
cianism. It has nothing to do with the 
modem society which the new leaders 
say they want to build. The clearest 
signal they could send now would be to 
release more of Mr Wei’s colleagues — 
not on parole but as free citizens. 
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Letters to the Editor 


An ideal homes policy 


G eorge Monbiot 

(Sprawling suburbia, 
January 7) should say 
in what way he thinks tee 
Government’s figure of 4.4 
million new homes being 
needed by the year 2001 is 
wrong and by how much. 
Since the figure was published 
two years ago, there has been 
no serious disagreement 
about it from any source (and, 
incidentally, it has recently 
been updated to 55 million). 

Monblofs general objection 
to tee notion of sprawling de- 
velopment seems to suggest 
that he thinks an tee projected 
household growth should be 
accommodated in existing ur- 
ban areas. This overlooks sev- 
eral awkward bets: teat build- 
ing on brownfield land in 
cities is expensive; that there 
is not much of it left; teat it is 
desirable to retain some open 
land in cities for ecological 
and amenity reasons; that 
people don’t like living at high 
densities; and that much the 
greater proportion of the 
household growth is projected 
to occur In the shire counties 
of southern England not in the 
conurbations. 

What we need to do is pur- 
sue urban regeneration poli- 
cies that accept the limits to 
the amount of housing that ur- 
ban areas can accommodate, 
and plan for new development 
on greenfield sites, which 
avoid the best countryside and 
are related to the transport 
network. Such an approach 
should allow for a substantial 
proportion of tee new housing 
to be provided in new towns, a 
proposition that at the end of 
his piece, Monbiot gets grudg- ] 


ingly dose to accepting when 
he says that “new towns ... 
could concefr ably generate 
their own economies and 
make use of effective public 
trans port". 

The Government should 
look seriously at the many ad- 
vantages of fixe new-towns op- 
tion. They would help to 
reduce fee amount of new 
house-building on the edge of 
existing towns; relieve devel- 
opment pressures on the best 
countryside and historic 
towns; ensure that new hous- 
ing was in balance with local 
jobs, schools, recreation, shop- 
ping and the rest, thus mini- 
mising transport movement; 
and would generally mai» the 
application of sustainability 
principles much easier. 

Prof David Han. 

School of Planning, 

Oxford Brookes U niver s i t y. 

G EORGE Monbiot uses a 
polemical trick I thought 
long discredited: attach a view 
to your opponent that he has 
never held, and attack him for 
that; farther, suggest that he 
is off his trhUey. In feet, fee 
Town and Country Planning 
Association led fee campaign 


against suburban sprawl in 
the 1930s, and vigorously does 
so in fee 1990s. 

What we do advocate is sus- 
tainable urban development 
— sustainahle for people as 
well as great crested newts. 
We do not think it sustainable 
to shoehorn people into Allo- 
cated urban locations, where 
the lungs of their children will 
be filled wife the femes of 
passing traffic. We do argue 
for compact planned develop- 


ment both brownfield and 
greenfield, in the form of ur- 
ban villages, where people can 
live dose to work, clustered 
along top-quality public trans- 
port spines. 

Only such a solution will 
allow us to maintain the vast 
majority of fee countryside in 
tranquil seclusion. Monbiofs 
attitudes could well delay stra- 
tegic planning; thereby run- 
ning the real risk of pepperpot 
solutions: Just what he — and 
we— would deplore. 

Prof Peter Hall- 
Chair, Town and Country 
Planning Association. 

17 Cariton House Terrace, 
London SWlY 5 AS. 

G EORGE Monbiot is to be 
congratulated on his con- 
demnation of sprawling sub- 
urbia. But It should be added 
that making better use of ur- 
ban land for housing not only 
benefits the countryside but 
also helps to revitalise fee 
cities. 

The essence of urban living 
Is a sufficient concentration of 
people to support facilities 
like shops, primary schools, 
etc, within walking distance of 
everyone’s front door. This 
does not mean going bade to 
tower-block housing, but 
rather to a modern equivalent 
of our Georgian streets and 
squares which, ironically, 
would not now get planning 
permission because they are 
well above the average local 
authority's maximum permit- 
ted density. 

Harley Sherlock. 

Andrews Sherlock & Ptnrs, 

5 Cowcross Street, 

London EC1M 6DR. 


Dr Mo goes to prison with 
good wishes and unease 


C ONSIDERING font the Ul- 
ster Unionists hekl a per- 
manent whiphand over the 
previous government, stop- 
ping them from meaningful 
negotiations during the first 
IRA ceasefire, it is more than 
a bit rich far Dr Brian Ma- 
whlnney to criticise Mo Mow 
lam for her willingness to talk 
with loyalist prisoners (It 
takes courage to push things 
forward. January 8). 

The Labour government has 
brought the first real ray of 
hope to Northern Ireland 
since Bloody Sunday, and Dr 
Mowlem Is entitled to tee un- 
stinting support of everyone of 
goodwill. If she fails, the 
terrorists of both sides will be 
back, with the innocent suffer- 
Ingeven more than fee guilty. 
Ernest Wood. 

Truro, Cornwall TR4. 

I FIND it inexplicable feat the 
I Inmates of the Maze appear 
to be able to determine 
whether fee peace negotiations 
at Stormont should continue. 
It is unimaginable that any 
British politician would con- 
sider consulting imprisoned 
thugs an, for instance, consti- 
tutional change. 

As someone born and 
brought up in the province. I 
do not understand why moder- 
ate unionists and republicans 
are not bombarding their 
elected representatives with 
letters telling them to stay in 
fee peace talks. Shame on you 
people of Northern Ireland for 
letting the political system fall 
into such disrepute that the 
gunmen can dictate terms. 
CEMeUor. 

Alwyne Road, London Nl. 


I SEE that the Ulster Unionist 
I leaders Ren Mnyinnis and 
David Trimble have started 
talking with loyalist prisoners 
inside the Mazo, if tiny still 
wish to trot out the excuse for 
not getting around the table 
because they don't negotiate 
with “terror Hus", could they 
please explain tin* difference 
between Protestant (or loyal- 
ist! prisoners and Catholic (or 
nationalist) terrorists. 
Deeplnder Cheoma. 

Holly Lane. 

Birmingham km. 

H OW predictable of you to 
sneer at David Trimble for 
supporting Dr Mowlan's deci- 
sion to visit loyalist prisoners 
in the Mate < Leader, January 
B>. Presumably, if he had 
joined lan Paisley and other 
unionists in condemning fee 
visit, you wottld haw accused 
him of jeopardising the peace 
process. 

Sean Fear. 

Aldenbam Road. 

Radlett. Herts WD7. , . 

W HY not make a specific 
offer to the prisoners, 
such as io days' remission of 
sentence for each day which 
passes without sectarian vio- 
lence? Since there are more 
nationalists than loyalists in 
custody, it would equalise fee 
inducement if loyalists 
received a proportionately 
higher rate of remission, say 
11 or 12 days for each trouble- 
free day. Both sides would 
then have cause to work lor a 
lasting settlement. 

Ken Norman. 
Bowness-on-Solway. 

Carlisle CAS. 


Identity crisis 

I MUST confess to being 
somewhat shocked by the 
widespread reaction to my 
comments about football com- 
mentators and fee identifica- 
tion of players (Why this man 
needs to visit his optician, 
January 5). No racist Infer- 
ence was ever intended. I of- 
fered an apology at the time, 
and fe te still stands. 

With hindsight, I could 
have used other examples Of 
the problems of identifying 
any players. Anybody who 
saw Gianfranco Zola play for 
Chelsea at Ipswich on 
Wednesday night will know 
how different even well- 
known players can look In the 
small matter of a new haircut 
John Matson. 

BBC Television. 

Wood Lane, London W12 7RJ. 

THE adoption of English 
I stereotypes by young, styl- 
ish purchasers of ready-to- 
wear clothing in Japan hue 
progressed even further than 

Alison Goodrum suspects (Ex- 
ports peddle Imperial image. , 
January 7). 

Among crowds on Kyoto 
subway platforms last month, 
I spotted a teenager wearing a 
familiar hi ante jacket, deco- 


rated with orange PVC 
shoulder protectors and 
reflective patches. The view 
of his back as he passed 
revealed the words “British 
Coal” and confirmed my 
guess that redundant miners’ 
donkey jackets have become 
this winter's fashion garment 
for Japanese youth. 

Mike Swift 
47 Birchington Avenue, 
Huddersfield HD3 3RD. 

C OULD these bleeding- 
heart liberals to whom 
Hugh Nicklin so contemptu- 
ously refers (Letters, January 
7) be the same bleeding-heart 
liberals who have secured for 
him the right to choose his 
newspaper, cast his vote, and 
Indeed express his odious 
opinion that criminals should 
be identified by petty bureau- 
crats rather than by due pro- 
cess of law? I think we should 
be told. 

Dr John Gardner. 

Reader in Legal Philosophy, 

King's College, London. 



It’s those planners again 


Safety first 

T HE drink-driving record of 
our European partners 
tends to disprove your as- 
sumption (Analysis, January 
Q that a lower blood-alcohol 
limit would save lives. France 
has five times as many road 
deaths as the UK. despite a 
SCDng limit. The estimate of a 
123 per cent reduction In acci- 
dents is based os the Queens- 
land experience, but as en- 
forcement was Increased at 
the same time, it is Impossible 
to attribute fee improvement 
to the lower limit alone. 

The fear of getting caught 
and punifeed Is more potent 
than the one-off publicity sur- 


rounding a reduction in the 
limit The UK needs to im- 
prove enforcement whilst 
maintaining the most draco- 
nian penalties in Europe. The 
Government should also resist 
the suggestion that lesser pen- 
alties might accompany a 
lower limit, as this would risk 
fee offence of drink-driving 
being perceived as less seri- 
ous. In Belgium, first-time 
drink-drive offenders are dis- 
qualified for three hours, by 
which time they are deemed 
to have sobered up: that is a 
joke, not a punishment. 

Jean Cousstns. 

Director, 

The Portman Group. 

2d Wlmpole Street, 

London W1M7AA. 


This diamond has a flaw 


Y OUR survey of recent 
events at De Bess and fee 
future challenges for Nicky 

Oppenheimer, the new chair , 
man, (Tough operator with 
many facets, January 3) did 
not mention an additional 
challen g e for tiinm — to g fewnp 

out child labour In fee faflian 
diamond-polish ing industry. 

Last year, we discovered fee 
extensive use of child labour 
among subcontractors polish- 
ing De Beers’ diamonds, and , 
In an era where consumers 
are becoming more conscious 
of the ways hi which their 
purchases are produced, fee 
company will need to satisfy 
customers that diamonds are 
not produced under condi- 
tions which exploit children. 

Our discovery had repercus- 
sions In South Africa, giiyw, 
when reporters from the 
South African Broadcasting 
Corporation broke fee story 
there. South African miners 
were horrified by De Beers* 


response that it hart no res- 
ponsibility for social condi- 
tions in India. They rati ad on 
De Beers to stpp supplying 
rough diamonds to companies 
which employ children. . . 

In fee world of globalisa- 
tion, mnltinaHnnal companies 

like De Beers share responsi- 
bility for the existence of child 

labour, since surely a com- 
pany wife massive - profits 
could afford to pay decent 
wages to adult workers. Just 
a few per cent of De Beers’ adr 
vertising budget would go a 
long way to'pay for school 
places. in areas where child 
labour is rife, as- well as to fi- 
nance programmes to rehabfl- 

ifcrttt wa riring ohflrlnon 

BUI Jordan. 

Gen Sea Int Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 
JefEHoymans. 

Gen Sec, Universal Alliance 
of Diamond Workers. 

Bd Emile Jacqmain 156, 
Brussels. 


Y OUR article on the listed 
sixties pebble-dash cottage 
(Report, January 6) exposes 
the fundamental flaw in con- 
servation policies, which are 
intended to fix an acceptable 
appearance of buildings and 
environments. 

Mr Stagg is quoted as saying 
that, historically, b uildin gs 
have to change. Conservation 
policies allow planners to de- 
cide when they have changed 
enough. Then they cannot eas- 
ily be returned to a better 
state, nor can they easily be 
ima ginatively evolved further. 

In this case, by turning the 
evolution clock backwards, 
Mr Alexander has made the 
simple mistake of improving 
fee appearance of his build- 
ing. Planners are able to 
jodge when a change ha« oc- 
curred but, unfortunately, 
they are not always able to 
judge whether or not that 


A Country Diary 


change is for the better. When 
they have fee back-up of the 
Listings regulations, there is a 
perfect excuse for teem not 
having to exercise any 
judgment 
John Beech. 

Lilac Cottage, The Green, 
Redmarley. Glouc GL19 3JT. 

[R Alexander's dash with 
[the Forest of Dean coun- 
cil is symptomatic of. a para- 
dox at the heart of the conser- 
vation philosophy enforced 
by English Heritaae. the Soci- 
ety for tee Protection of An- 
cient Buildings and othere. If 
the loss of existing fabrir is 
never weighed against the in- 
trinsic merit of alterations, 
what hope is there for his to r- 
* c buildings to evolve to 
reflect tee genius of this age? 
Simon A J Agate. 

27 St Paul’s Crescent. 

London NWi. 


NORTHUMBERLAND: Our 
Christmas Day was spent at 
Bamburgh.. where our four 
children and 13 grandchil- 
dren, took a house for a week 
so that we could be with them 
and granny didn’t have to 
cook. So you can think of me 
enjoying bracing walks along 
the shore when you read this 
diary. Both, the National 
Trust and Northumberland 
National Park have Interest- 
ing walks suitable for the 
family. I joined one at Crag- 
side, looking at fee forest in 
winter with fee head forester. 
Mature douglas firs adjacent 
to Tumbleton lake are to be 
felled; the seeds were brought 
to Cragside from North Amer- 
ica by the 19th century plant- 
hnnter, David Douglas, and 
were planted In 1870 by the 
first Lord Armstrong. “Age 
has taken its toll,” explained 
the forester. “These trees 
have become a threat to pub- 
lic safety, so we must fall 
them and thin others to en- 
courage natural regeneration 
and create space and light for 
planting new -young trees.” 
The children enjoyed coming 
wife me to walk Hadrian’s 


Wall with the park ran 
drystone wall in our vi 
being repaired and ala 
an educational exercL 
stone-waller frteni 
trained eye and hand t 
together so that he nev 
a stone at all unless it f 
one bed or another, 
upon two and two upr 
so you never get a s 
joint in the wall.” 
plained, and if you look 

old walls you can see 
fee logic of centuries, j 
drystone wail is built « 
cement of any kind, fc 
tendency to wall on 
farms wife cement bant 
the Romans did, has t 
prex-alem. Coping stot 
top protect fee waU. 
should have rounded 
affd some farmers laid 
wiping stones on a fa 
turf so that ailti 

me top mare secure 
P,? 1 ** smuot hales j> 
S^ b f etoaUoWfi hei 

conerc to get from on 

t0 another, but 
waiters are asked to 

U P today, rafeei 
make new ones. 

VERDKI CA H 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


T HE world of etymol- 
ogy welcomes back a 

word not used in print 
(without irony) for decades. 
In attempting to attack 
Richard Ingrams In the 
Spectator, my servant 
friend Taki-George takes a 
moment to consider the 
baby bom to Ingrains’s 
lover, Deborah Bosely. 

“The black neighbour and 
natural father is keen to be 

involved with the npbrinfr 
lng of the child,” writes T- 
G. Brace yourselves. “Good 
for Sambo ... Go for it. 
Sambo, you'd be doing the 
kid a favour.” How en- 
chanting. At the Commis- 
sion for Racial Equality, Sir 
Herman Ouseley says he 
awaits a complaint, while 
Spectator editor Prank 
Johnson, just back from 
holiday, has yet to read the 
piece. “Let me have a look. 
Ah yes, poor old Ingrams Is 
getting it.” says Frank. But 
what, we wonder, of the 
paragraph beginning “The 
Sunday Telegraph . . ." 
Having located it. Frank 
reads aloud. “Good for you. 
Sam . . .Oh my God.” Frank 
recovers to point out that, in 
his absence, the decision 
was left to “someone else” 
(his deputy, PetroneELa 
Wyatt), but gallantly insists 
he would have published 
too, since “the whole point 
about Taki Is his lack of 
taste”. So the words “kike”, 
“yid* and “nigger” would 
be tine, too? “Well.” says 
Frank, ‘Tm not sure about 
‘nigger*.” Ah well, that’s 
these Spectator types for 
you . . . ever slaves to the 
forces of political 
correctness. 


HHEI 

9 Mo1 

IS dov 


! first Book of the 
Month for 1998 is Ra- 
dovan Karadzic: My 
Defence, by Dejan Lnklc. 
While we consider its 
claims, a brief word of 
praise for translator Gor- 
dana Ngjcevic. “A well-in- 
tentional reader of this 
book.” begins the first sen- 
tence of the introduction. 




| NDEJR pressure from 
J Number 10 to be more 
dynamic and mod- 
em, the Foreign Office has 
gone into the schmutter 
trade, and is desperately 
trying to flog silk ties bear- 
ing the childish starfish lo- 
gos designed for Britain’s 
presidency of the ED. A 
memo circulating through- 
out Whitehall urges civil 
servants to buy them out of 
their own pockets. How- 
ever, the FO has also said 
civil servants may use their 
departmental budgets to 
buy ties which they may 
like to offer as “official 
gifts” to their “customers”. 
How sad for the MoD that 
the senior Saudis do not 
wear ties. 


■HREQUENT trips to 

France have vastly im- 
■ proved the linguistic 
skills of Eurostar staff. A 
passenger on a crowded 
train from Paris reports the 
following. “Si vans avez 
trap de baggage.” said the 
English stewardess in an 
pan tomime Pr w i ch ac cent 

“mettez le sur votre tete”. 
Anyone requiring a transla- 
tion is invited to ring Down- 
ing Street and ask for Alas- 
tair Campbell , who retains 
fluency from his days as the 
Riviera Gigolo. 


A griculture Secre- 
tary Pointless Jack 
Cunningham enjoys 
a triumph, according to the 
Sun. In an article labelled 
“exclusive”, which de- 
scribes him as “caring Cun- 
ningham”, Pointless prom- 
ises to strive, while Britain 
has the EU presidency, to 
save dolphins from dying in 
drift nets used to catch tuna. 
“1 will do all in my power to 
make sure they are phased 
out as soon as possible,” he 
exclaims. How brave to risk 
so much for the poor ceta- 
ceans . . .especially since it 

is as long ago as October 
that junior minister Elliot 
Morley made the Id e nti c al 
pledge (one widely reported 
at the time to be certain of 
success). 


I NTELLECTU ALst an- 
dards among British 
police continue their 
climb, and leading the 
ascent is the IT department 
of the North Yorkshire 
force. Having spent three 
months examining all the 

options. IT finally cracked 
the problem of computer 
glare by placing a small 
piece of anti-glare glass over 
each screen. This solution 

has created another small 
problem — that of how. pre- 
dseiy, yon operate a touch- 
screen computer when yon 
cannot touch the screen — 

hot so what? Let’s cross that 
bridge, in a northerly direc- 
tion. when we come to It. 



The real truth about 
paedophiies - and us 



Decca Aitkenhead 


I TS NOT easy these days to 
adopt a position so offen- 
sive that society is tempted 
to force you to keep it to 
yourself Professors have beat 
allowed to students rac- 
ist theories; homophobic 
views, though perhaps 
thought unfiirf miatp . are Dot 
u ns peaka b l e . But it came as 
no surprise that a Channel 4 
documentary broadcast last 
night provoked considerable 
condemnation, it was, said 
one pressure group, “morally 
indefensible” to provide a 
“platform” for the interview- 
ees and their “propaganda”. 
The programme was called 
The Devil Among Us. The in- 
terviewees were paedophiles. 

Most people who watched it 
will have found what the men 
had to say deeply troubling. 


One believed that, “For a 
child, the ultimate sexual 
fibrin would be to play naked 
and be photographed or vt 
deod . . . It does the child an 
awffll lot cf good.” Another, in 
his 50s, saw no reason why an 
eight-year-old hoy might not 
want to have sex with him: 
after all, ha reasoned, he had a 
“kind personality”. A con- 
victed sex offender affected to 

see no reasonable objection to 
his running “safe houses” for 
“vulnerable” child prosti- 
tutes. In the week of publica- 
tion cf the report on Mark 
Trotter, a paedophile allowed 
to continue working with chil- 
dren despite repeated com- 
plaints, the documentary was 
genuinely shoc k i n g. . 

The case for banning it 
however, was thin. There 
seems very little reason to fear 
that foe general public wwi 
have listened to paedophiles 
last night cm the telly, turned 
to each other, and said. “You 
must admit they’ve got a 
point" A less persuasive col- 
lection cf d ys fun ctional casu- 
alties would be hard to Imag- 
ine. And viewers who share 
their sexual desires will al- 
ready have engaged in then- 
own elaborate process of self- 
j u stifi ca tion — car downloaded 


it from (he like-minded off the 
Internet 

In contrast, the programme 
makers' argument — that tn 
order to tariff * paedophilia, 
we most first understand the 
psychology behind it — 
seemed fair enougtL 

But foe other pyschology we 
seldom If ever examine is that 
of the public's response to pae- 
dophiles. I have friends who 
are friends with muggers, will 
share a joke with a crack 
dealer, and go drinking with 
men who get drunk and cut up 
their girlfriends. Their take 
on. parenting is frankly 
negligent. 


Bi 


UT mention paedo- 
philes to WWW, anrt 
they’re undo- the bed 
hunting for baseball 
bats, thundering the language 
of moral outrage. There is no 
mystery in why they find the 
idea of men wanting to have 
sex with children ahnminaKiq 
It is, however, worth wonder- 
ing how paedophiles nyww* 
have come to haunt our com- 
monal imaghipt i pfl anil tiw H- 
vate such nnparallelled rage. 

There are some obvious and 
Unproblematic w planattona 
We know more about the prev- 
alence cf paedophiles than we 


used to, and have beat told 
that they remain a menace for 
life. Alarming uses of the In- 
ternet are well reported, and 
newspapers have done then- 
bit to expose paedophile rings. 
Parents who discover their 
neighbour has a conviction, 
even one 30 years old, are — in 
this c onte xt — understand- 
ably afraid. 

But what motivates Tony 
Shepherd, the ex-soldier in the 
documentary who received a 
prison sentence for a quasi- 
military campaign of violence 

and intimidation a gainst a 

local paedophile? Had he not 
been caught, he and friends 
planned to kidnap their 
target and take him to a forest 
where he'd be “taught a les- 
son.”. They'd planned to “nail 
him to a tree". The paedo - 
phile's father was also a “le- 
gitimate target", for allowing 
his sen to live with him Mr 
Shepherd said he had “strong 
views" about sex offenders — 
but it seemed quite obvious 
that what Mr Shqiherd really 
had strong views about was 
the possibility of honourably 

hating 

“We’ve exhausted the reper- 
toire of people we can con- 
sider legitimate tareets." ob- 
serves cultural historian 
Richard Webster. ‘"There used 
to he Jews and homosexuals, 
but what do we have left? 
We’ve even lost communists, 
when they went and pulled the 
Berlin Wall down, which was 
a disaster for paedophiles. 
They're the ones left to hate.” 
If paedophiles didn’t exist, 
society would presumably 
find another group to satisfy 
the needs of righteous hate. 

But if you ask people about 
their violent fury toward pae- 
dophiles, they tell you to look 
at the figures. Child abuse is 


everywhere! Fearful firry is 
foe natural and proper emo- 
tion of parenthood But we 
have always known about pae- 
dophiles. and our parents’ 
parents will have warned 
them not to take sweets from 
strangers. The new discover? 

is the cwila of nhflH afr llSP 

going on in the home, yet the 
new panic Is about the 
stranger in the park. 
Bournemouth newspaper edi- 
tor explained his campaign 


against a local sex offender to 
me by saying, “This isn't 
someone who did something 
with one cf his own family. He 
assaulted three little boys in a 
tent." Abuse within our fam- 
ilies is just too difficult to 
confront, and so we invest 
heavily in the r npnnr ** erf the 
stranger. This may be the nat- 
ural emotion of parenthood — 
but it Ls hardly the proper one, 
and certainly not the effective 
one for protecting our chil- 
dren. 


H 


HERE is a third and 
disturbing possibllty 
fuelling our hysteria 
about paedophiles. In 
Dan Jacobson's book about 
the Bible, he wrote of the Old 
Testament prophets: “The 
conviction that one is speak 
fog on the side of virtue can 
licence an indulgence infanta- 
sles that virtue itself would 
ordinarily compel one to for- 
swear." When people tell you 
just what they'd like to do 
they ever got their hands on a 
child molester, you sometimes 
see something verging on 
arousal 
If we are going to address 
paedophilia in any meaning- 
ful sense, it wifi involve con- 
fronting not just the strange 
man In the park, but 
ourselves. 


Michael White thinks Chris Patten may have blown his chance of being Mayor of London 

Turn again, Patten 

F 


ORGET about 
Europe. The most 
interesting thing 
about the so-called 
“Tory grandees" let- 
ter to the Independent this 
week was not the fact that 
Geoffrey Howe could still arm- 
twist old allies like Ted Heath, 
Michael Heseltine and Ken 
Clarke to sign up to Us unspe- 
eifle Europhile sentiments. 

No, it was that Chris Patten 
was also prepared to sign it, 
though (rumour has it) Doug- 
las Hurd was not Why did 
Hong Kong's ex-Guv — and 
(possibly) future Hizzoner the 
Mayor of London — do it ? Not 
because he ardently supports a 
single currency — he is agnos- 
tic — but because he frit a line 
must be drawn in the sand by 
the beleaguered Tory lefti 
Ttaus far, young william, hut 
no further. 

All of which is admirably 
loyal In its way for the fallen 
party chairman, who is 70,000 
words into his Asia book (it 
must require constant re-writ- 
ing as the Asian Tigers ex- 
pire). But was it sensible for a 
grown-up politician who still 
harbours ambitions for what 
he likes to call public service? 

His enemies and rivals do 
not think so. “That really was 
hopeless operation using 
first world war weapons. Typi- 
cal of Mr Wishy-Washy,” one 
snarled this week. By which 
he meant that it was the 
wrong letter to the wrong 
paper (far Tories it mast still 
be the Times), by the wrong 
people, especially Fatten. “He 
hasn’t a prayer in the Conser- 
vative Party now.” 

.Far better for Patten to leave 
to Geoffrey, and for Lord 
Howe to have drummed up 
support from weighty figures 
in the current Tory hierarchy, 
local association chairmen 
and Rotarians who could 
warn that Hague ls 
wrong to assume the grass- 
roots are united against the 
euro. 

That is what the Hague-ites 
and foe real politik crowd say. 
To that extent they are right 
As ever, the charge against the 
Tory Europhlles is that they 
are ineffectual, lacking the de- 
motic touch which gives Nor- 
man Tebbit more influence 
than bis arguments warrant 
Edwins Currie is their only 
populist, God help them. But 



the fact that Hague is wrong to 
rule out British membership 
of the single currency for 10 
years (why only 10 years if it is 
a matter of constitutional prin- 
ciple?) does not make Patten 
right to re-enter British poli- 
tics on this issue if he wants to 
be a real player, let alone can- 
didate for Mayor. 

That his enemies were quick 
to disparage him tills week is a 
reminder that, at 53, Hang 
Kang's “Fat Pang” still has 
King-over-the-Water potential 
He was crucial to John Ma- 
jor's 1992 win. absent from the 
subsequent slow-motion disas- 
ter when the bills came in. 




Forget the Net: books are cool 



Stephen Moss 


) UNDITS are forever 
forecasting the death 
of the book. After all, 
how can a 15 th-century 
medium possibly survive In 
onr brave new electronic 
age? When John Updike 
posted the start of a novel 
on the Internet, the anti- 
book vultures were quick to 
swoop, forgetting of course 
that the prolific Updike 
rarely lets a year go by 

without producing a novel 

in the traditional mode. 

Sitting, as I do, sur- 
rounded by boxes and Jiffy 
bags full of books, I have 
never really bought the 


book-is-dead thesis. Around 
100,000 titles are produced 
annually in the UK, priZfiS 
multiply, publishers hutch 
as avidly as ever, life 

appears to go on. 

Now a fresh piece of evi- 
dence suggests that for from 
being dead, as the Netheads 
would have us believe, the 
book biz is actually hip, 
cooL happ ening , or what- 
ever the 1998 equivalent is. 
Borders, a North American 
retailer which specialises in 
books and music, has an- 
nounced plans to launch a 
rtieitt of superstores m the 
UK. The sheer scale of the 
stores — the first will open 
in London's Oxford Street 
in August, the second in 
Leeds in the antamn — sug- 
gests confidence in the 
future of the book: but even 
more interesting is the way 
in which they differ from 
traditional bookshops. 

What Borders hope to in- 
troduce to the UK is a cul- 
tural superstore: books 
(150.000 titles at the Oxford 
Street branch), CDs. videos, 


mqgngrfnpn brought together 
in one shop and targeted at 
a youngish, culturally 

aware audience. The stores 

will also have the coffee 
shop and sofas that are 
becoming de rigneur in 
large bookshops. 

The London-based Books 
Etc chain, which Borders 
bought last autumn for 
£40 milli on, now has sev- 
eral stores with coffee bars 
and what might be called 
leisure areas, and Water- 
stones, which has pioneered 
a more user-friendly ap- 
proach to bookselling in the 
UK over the past decade, 
last year opened a massive 
store In Glasgow’s Sanchle- 
han street with a basement 
caf6, lounges for reading, 
and purpose-built space for 
author events. The tempta- 
tion to browse is apparently 
so great that some lunch- 
time visitors leave book- 
marks in the books they are 
reading for the day. 

Increasingly, then, the 
bookshop will not be a dull, 
cramped, ov e rcrowded tit- 


shop 


siting of pipe 


smoke, but a cool, carefully 
designed e n vir onme nt with 
thick pile ca rpets , attrac- 
tive author portraits, taste- 
fully arranged vases of 
flowers, a coffee bar (no 
doubt overpriced) and a 
sense of space. A place to 
stt, browse, read magazines 
(supplied free in some), and 
socialise, imbibing caffeine 
and culture In roughly 
equal measure, and even 
buying the occasional book. 

T HE war of the super- 
stores — Borders' great 
US rival, Barnes & 
Noble, is also likely to enter 
foe fray at some point — 
will help cultivate a new 
generation of book-buyers, 
but it would seem that gen- 
eration doesn’t need too 
much encourage me nt- Fig- 
ures from Book Marketing 
Ltd show that 25 to 44-year- 
olds are the heaviest book 
buyers, and anecdotal evi- 
dence tends to bear out the 
statistics — a lunchtime 
visit to Books Etc’s flagship 
store In Piccadilly sug- 
gested an average age erf 
around 30, buying, brows- 
ing or stylishly being. 

The type of books bought 


E has also guy’d a 
pretty big city. He 
ls thus well-placed 
to be a semi-inde- 
pendent party can- 
didate, the spot Jeffrey Archer 
is angitng far with the help of 
a professional staff that bril- 
liantly self-promoting BT ad 
and his own special brand cf 
chutzpah. 

The Tories were smashed in 
London last May, but tides 
turn and to be Mayor is a prize 
worth fighting for. Hizzoner 
Mayor Chirac at Paris is now 
President of France. New 
York's Rudy Giuliani may be 
eyeing the same CV. That is 
perhaps why Times pundit 
Michael Gove this week ham- 
mered Patten’s ministerial re- 
cord as “like Ms degree, sol- 
idly ■wnrvW'liiKa " 

Clever Mr Gove must have a 
fi r s t, but he is also Michael 
Portillo's loyal biographer. Mr 
Portillo faces whwtiar dilem- 
mas: how to get back and be 
loyal but available if disaster 
strikes young Billy? So far he 
has played a better hand, no- 
tably with his post-Diana 
speech on touchy-feely Britain 
at the Tory conference. 

Mr Portillo has been here, of 
course. Mr Fatten has been in 
Asia, writing in rural France 
and, over Christmas, in his 
new home in Barnes. But his 
tactics reveal a familiar weak- 
ness for posh metropolitan 
media and heart-befbre-head 
stances which can do him no 
good. Archer and Portillo also 
like their names in lights, bat 
they do not neglect the rubber 
chicken circuit. Lord Archer 
is president of the British 
Snooker Association. Should 
Chris take up darts? 


also supports the argument 
that younger buyers are 
already being attracted. 
Publishers are increasingly 
aban donin g the hardback 
in favour erf less expensive 
“trade paperbacks” that 
use innovative packaging 
and promotional devices to 
pull in noD-traditional buy- 
ers. The success of a book 
like Alex Garland's The 
Bgarih — a trade paperback 
for less than a tenner specif- 
ically targetted at the 
undep30fi — shows what 
can be achieved. 

Similarly, the “Bridget 
Jones” phenomenon points 
to the existence of a female 
20-and-30-6omething mar- 
ket that publishers are now 
desperate to tap. Nick 
Hornby has a wide constitu- 
ency and bas established a 
genre of confessional, lad- 
dish literature that sells 
through record stores as 
well as bookshops, and 
Irvine Welsh’s success has 
led to a rash of books for the 
“chemical generation”. If 
literature's past is the Gar- 
rick, perhaps the Ministry 
of Sound is its future. 


Stephen Moss Is the Guardian’s 
literary editor 


Peter gives me 
a spiritual area 
under the Dome 



Bel Littlejohn 


I 


S THERE a God? Well, is 
there? To me. its a ques- 
tion that continues to in- 
trigue. and one — like EMU 
and the legalisation of canna- 
bis and the future of the Spice 
Girls — definitely worth fur- 
ther exploration. 

For the record, I have a 
very strongly developed spiri- 
tual nature, but I suppose you 
could say I lean towards the 
less formal and rigidly dog- 
matic side of religion, as you 
would expect of someone 
whose spirit-guide is Little 
Running Water, a wise and 
beautiful Native American 
Squaw from the last century 
and my dearest and closest 
friend. 

But, like the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, I am 
ecumenical in my approach: 1 
like to share my revelations 
from my spirit-guide (Life is a 
fast-flowing river upon which 
only the swan glide th slowly), 
with a wide circle of readers 
and listeners for whom estab- 
lished religions are too imper- 
sonal and doctrinaire. 

As you know, I now have a 
regular slot on Radio 4‘s 
Thought For The Day. At the 
beginning of the week. 1 
called on the men of violence 
in Northern Ireland to come 
to their senses, and the week 
before, tying in with the 
release of the new Spiceworld 
movie, I said that in a very 
real sense God, too, was a 
Spice Girl, modem and full of 
life with a terrific self-depre- 
cating sense of humour and, 
all in all, someone who was 
well worth pushing to Num- 
ber One in all our hearts. 

small wonder, then, that 
with my extensive grounding 
in religion Peter Mandelson 
dropped round to my house 
just before Christmas on ur- 
gent business. 

“Put your portfolio on the 
hall table and come through 
into the kitchen, Peter," 1 
said, welcomingjy. 

“I’m without portfolio. Bel,” 
he snapped. 

“SarraeT I replied. I love 
Peter to bits, but sometimes 
he can be a bit touchy. But he 
wanned up over a fork sup- 
per, and before long he had 
brought the subject round, as 
per u, to his plans for the Mil- 
lennium Dome. 




E*RE going to 
be asking all 
the big ques- 
tions, Bel.” be enthused. 
"Who are we? What are we 
doing here? Where are we go- 
ing? How are we getting 
there?” 

“Would you like more 
brie?” I asked. 

"That too,” he continued. 
“All tbe big questions under 


one roof — that’s the name erf 
the Millennium game” 
it was then that he turned 
to me and looked me straight 
in the eye. “And Bel," he said, 
“I want you to be Chair of our 
Spirit Zone". 

1 was totally knocked side- 
ways. “You’ve knocked me 
backwards. Peter! It’s like 
being hit from behind!" I 
gasped. But then a still, small 
voice began to speak to me: a 
voice I recognised at once as 
Little Running Water. 

“Your country is crying out 
for a high-profile multi-faith 
spiritual dimension Dome 
Zone to explore the relevance 
of faith in the 21 st century 
within on ongoing cross-cul- 
tural environment, with pro- 
visional sponsorship from 
one of our leading household 
frirnishings suppliers," whis- 
pered the still, small voice. At 
that Instant, 1 knew that this 
was one job I simply h-ni to 
do. 


I 


'LL ask it again. Is there a 
God? Well, is there? Over 
wide-ranging discussions 
with Peter, we sought to 
thrash out a clear answer to 
this long-standing question. 

Basically, 1 took the line 
that there probably is some 
form of Higher Power, not a 
God exactly in tbe old-fash- 
ioned, paternalistic sense but 
a kind of spiritual thing or di- 
mension through which we 
might recognise some sort of 
unity or spiritual thing. 

Peter took an open stance, 
believing in a one- ness about 
the universe that sometimes 
makes you think there really 
is something out there, some- 
thing beyond ourselves — 
after all. in an earlier life he 
was Rameses II, King of 
Egypt, son of Setl I, builder of 
the great Rock Temples at 
Abu SlmbeL precursors, in 
their primitive way, to the 
great Mille nnium Dome. 

How should we convey the 
very real spiritual yearnings 
of the British people on the 
cusp Of a new millennium 
within the overall framework 
of an interactive exhibition? 
Ongoing religious ceremo- 
nies? Prayer sessions? Exhibi- 
tions of religions art to dem- 
onstrate the impact of 
Christianity on Western 
Society? 

To help us reach a firm con- 
clusion, we Journeyed 
together to Disney World by 
way of Miami, Florida. 

Let me tell you this. It was a 
total revelation. We were 
knocked sideways by the tre- 
mendous spiritual energy at 
the Disney vision, and it’ll act 
as the benchmark for all our 
future Domicidal plans. For 
the moment, it’s strictly top 
secret, but when I tell you we 
plan teacup-rides around a 
lifesize Garden of Gethsem- 
ane with real bunny-rabbits, 
a MohammedmobDe catapult- 
ing you into the truly magical 
fairytale world of Islam, and a 
virtual-reality Archbishop 
Carey transported around the 
Dome on a cloud at speeds of 
up to 350mph, I think you’ll 
agree that, if there ls a God. 
he’ll be literally knocked 
backwards. 
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14 OBITUARIES 

Sir Frank Roberts 


Thn "" »**day JanqWy 8 1998 


Our man of 


Europe 


F RANK Roberts, who 
has died aged 90, 
was one of the most 
outstanding diplo- 
mats of his genera- 
tion. He ended his career in 
th e post most suitable to his 
talents and experience — that 
of British Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
from 1963 to 1968. This was a 
most important job and he did 
it superbly welL 
From his earliest years in 
the service Roberts had won 
the confidence of successive 
foreign secretaries and in- 
deed prime ministers — from 
Bevin, Eden and Churchill 
onwards to Michael Stewart, 
George Brown and Harold 
Wilson. He was all that a 
minister could ask for in a 
civil servant — well-in- 
formed. alert to the political 
wind, inventive In finding 


ways of making progress, in- 
defatigable anH loyal Dimin- 
utive In stature, he was some- 
thing of a human dynamo. 

Roberts was the son of a 
British businessman in the 
Argentine and was born 
there. He was sent to school 
at Bedales and then Rugby 
and was an all rounder at 
both establishments; he fin- 
ished his Rugby school days 
as head of the school and a 
member of both the rugby 
and cricket teams. 

At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. he took first-class hon- 
ours in history and after his 
fourth year came top in the 
Foreign Office examination of 
1930. His first post abroad was 
Paris where he was private 
secretary to Lord Tyrrell and 
from there he went to Cairo 
where again he was private 
secretary to the ambassador. 
It was in Cairo that he met 
and married his beautiful 
Lebanese wife, Celia. 

Back in London in 1937 
Roberts began to be regarded 
as somebody who was always 


in the thick of the game, a 
sort of scrum-half of diplo- 
macy. As a young second sec- 
retary in the Central Depart- 
ment (dealing with western 
Europe) his tasks included 
fairing Secret Service reports 
over to Neville Chamberlain 
at 10 Downing Street Thus It 
was Roberts who took to the 
House of Commons the tele- 
gram used so triumphantly 
by the prime minis ter at the 
end of his speech on Septem- 
ber 28, 1938. reporting that 
Hitler tmii agreed to meet him 
at MuniCh. 

As his career progressed it 
was often Roberts who 
drafted the necessary text or 
received the secretary of 


Diminutive in 
stature, Roberts 
was something of 
a human dynamo. 
He seized any 
chance for action 


state’s instructions or deliv- 
ered an important message. 
He was one of the very small 
party accompanying Eden to 
Moscow in 1941 and was sent 
to Lisbon to help negotiate 
the Azores agreement of 1943. 

In early 1945 he was a mem- 
ber of the British delegation 
at the Yalta Conference. 
Shortly after that he went to 
Moscow as numnber two in 
the embassy and was left tor 
long periods in charge, dur- 
ing three vital years when the 
western governments relied 
greatly on his and his Ameri- 
can counterpart’s advice 
about soviet policy. 

It was in Moscow that For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
spotted Roberts and took him 


an as his private secretary. 
Subsequently he was Bevin's 
right-hand in discus- 

sions both with the Ameri- 
cans and the Russians over 
the Berlin airlift As private 
secretary at that stage, he was 
perhaps too active and press- 
ing to be altogether ideal so 
Bevin decided that be would 

I Urn him to go Off to Tq dte 0S 

deputy high commissioner In 
the entirely new environment 
opened up by the transfer of 
power which led to indepen- 
dence. There he acquired a 
first glimpse of the develop- 
ing world, before returning to 
deal with. German questions 
at the Foreign Office. From 
1951 onwards, he was continu- 
ously engaged at the very 
heart of European affairs, 
first as a deputy under secre- 
tary. than as ambassador 
successively in Yugoslavia, at 
Nato. In the Soviet Union, and 
In Germany. 

Perhaps one of his greatest 
successes was as a key ad- 
viser to Anthony Eden in 
1954. When the project for the 
European Defence Commu- 
nity collapsed, Eden stepped 
into the breach with his pro- 
posal for enlarging the Brus- 
sels treaty, bringing Germany 
into Nato and committing sig- 
nificant British forces to the 
defence of -Europe. Roberts 
was Eden's principal adviser 
during the whole of that suc- 
cessful series of negotiations, 
ending with the October 
agreement at Lancaster 
House. Roberts, then still in 
his forties, can justly claim 
some part of the glory in this 
year in which Eden seemed to 
have the magic touch in inter- 
national affairs. 

Then, for the last dozen 
years of his service, Roberts 
had experience of Tito in Yu- 
goslavia, of Spaak at Nato, of i 
Khrushchev in Moscow and 
of Erhard and Brandt in Ger- 
many. With all these diverse 



Frank Roberts. - .the scrum-half of diplomacy, always in the thick off the gamp 


personalities he contrived to 
establish excellent personal 
relations, thus easing the so- 
lution of the many problems 
that he had to deal with. 

Roberts was amazingly 
active at every stage of his 
career and indeed remained 


active in mind and body until 
a very advanced age. When he 
was in the service he posi- 
tively seized on any opportu- 
nity for action. I think that 
his staff in Rwin must have 
been relieved when he ab- 
sented himself on some expe- 


dition to Berlin, Hamburg or 
Munich so that they oocdd 
breath more freely. Be was 
very much what is caHed in 
business <*i r »*i** a “hands an** 
chie£ 1 suppose that one of his 
few weaknesses may have 
been his unwillingness to 
delegate. 

In retirementhe took on a 
number of jobs, many of them 
deriving from, his interest in 
fi wnwny nr hi R n«>» HitmwH 
on » lived In an flat 

in Kensington amknuafl by a 
collection of icons about 


which they were both were 
knowledgeable. 

They were very sodaHh 
and Roberts was:^conste£rt 
oarti eluant in’. f e lon s 
and debates at Chatham 
House and elsewhere, espe- 
cially those concerned with. 
Germany or Nato- T^us he 
was president for many years 
of the British 'Atlantic Com- 
mittee a nd also of the- Steer- 
ing Committee of the Anglo. 
German -KSfcigswinter Cte*. 
ference. For some 20 years 
after his retirement it was 


rare to find him absent from 
any lecture or conference or 
h aven cgektfol or dinner party 
r cancei^j^^epqA way with 
the ddfeftfee of western 
Europe- Eta. seemed to' be al- 
ways everywhere. 

He was devoted to Celia 
who died in 1990, andtobk a 
little time to resumekS ftill 
Activity After har 'deafrCBo^- 
ever, his natural resfiteaoe 
gave hhnia second wind and 
In 3S9 fc at the ageaf 84, he 


ZMaXMg Dictators — ‘‘tbS 


mofToawtm. qmacoommc 

record of a splendid career 
modestly told. 

Roberts could look back 
with justifiable pride to his 
contribution to the recon- 
struction of western Europe 
and the re-establishment of 
Germany as a friend and ally. 
He was a truly remarkable 
man. - 


AtewC— ptoeH 
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Frank Kenyon Roberta, diplomat, . 
bom October 27. 1907: died Jan- 
uary 7: 1988 


Maj-Gen Richard Clutterbuck 

From war zone 
to classroom 


R ichard Clutter- 
buck, who has died 
aged 80, distin- 
guished himself in 
two separate, if overlapping, 
careers. For 35 years he was a 
professional soldier, rising to 
the rank of major-general, 
and for the remaining 25 
years he was an academic 
specialising in — indeed al- 
most inventing — the study of 
violence in politics. 

Like his tether and grand- 
tether before him. Clutter- 
buck was a sapper, commis- 
sioned into the Royal 
Engineers in 1937 after gradu- 
ating in mechanical sciences 
from Cambridge. After Dun- 
kirk, he went through both 
the Western Desert and Ital- 
ian campaigns with no wound 
other than a front tooth 
knocked out when the driver 
of his scout car had to break 
suddenly and reverse. 

I met him first in Germany 
towards the end of the second 
world war. when he arrived 
to take over 245 (Welsh) Field 
Company. Royal Engineers, 
the scruffy, piratical, matey 
territorial outfit in which I 
was a raw sapper. The Welsh 


mafia who really ran the com- 
pany were at first suspicious 
of this English professional 
soldier, but were grudgingly 
impressed when, in the early 
days of peace, he hired a 
comely young German wom- 
an, Frau Schumacher, as his 
secretary. 

Because he was a regular 
officer, Clutterbuck soon left 
us to go to a regular unit 55 
Field Company. This hap- 
pened to be going to Trieste, 
and in retrospect this was the 
move which planted in him 
his future interest Trieste 
was the site of the very first of 
the little civil wars and near- 
wars which have flared up 
since the big war. It had all 
the Ingredients: political jock- 
eying between Tito's commu- 
nists and their enemies, eth- 
nic tensions between Slavs 
and Italians, and violence 
that included the ammwttinfi. 
lion of a British brigadier. 

The army helpfully sent 
Clutterbuck to a further 13 
hotspots over the years, from 
Palestine (1947) during the 
lrgun Zvei Leumi’s terrorist 
campaign, to a comic opera 
crisis in Anguilla. In Malaya, 


This weekend, a 
chance to stick 
two fingers up at 
your boss. 


The Observer 


T« AmT md tack to lad a pfca jefe, 
yoo ml Boric, tte nor rocrataoat 
stetkn Until grtpagst of 

senior appolntnwit*. ThI* Sunday. 



Clutterbuck . . . unmissable lectures 
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in 1956, up against Chinese 
communists, Lt-Coi Clutter- 
buck shed his rank badges to 
go on patrol as an ordinary 
soldier. As chief engineer Far 
East 1966-68, Brigadier Clut- 
terbuck put into practice in 
northeast Thailand the 
counter-terrorist philosophy 
he was gradually evolving. 
Isolated villages were prey to 
guerrillas. He got his sappers 
to build a road Uniting the 
villages to each other and thp 
rest of the country. “Suddenly 
they had a bus service,” he 
told me. "and there's a Latin 
American guerrilla saying 
that when the bus comes 
along it's time for the guer- 


No way Bombay 

THE only way to really know 
a city is to live there all your 
life. It's the ultimate tourist 
trap. For a start you’ll arrive 
wreathed in preconceptions: 
Marrakech is heavy, S5o 
Paul o is filthy, Glasgow is 
drank, Toronto is shut. 


to start? Where do yon 1 
the heart of a city? How do 
you take its temperature? 
Where do yon stick the 
thermometer? There is only 
one way; one day; one night; 
one hit; tapping the pulse; - 
finding the G-spot; meeting 
the right people; meeting the 
wrong people; buying Lady 
Luck a livener then groping 
her ugly mate.In, out and if 
necessary, shaking it aU 
about 

Drop Bombay into aiiy con- 
versation, and soon enough 



riBa to move out” His next 
job after Thailand was the top 
one. as Engineer- in-Chief 
(1968-70) at the Ministry of 
Defence. While in the Far 
East, however, he had started 
to read for a PhD in politics. 
In 1968, he enrolled at London 
University. It was pleasing to 
think- of th* E-in-G popping 
round to see his' tutor in the 
official staff car tonbeflished 
with a major-general's two 
stars on a crimson plate, I 
suggested. Sadly, not true, he 
said; he want by tube. 

His last army post was back 
In the specialisation he had 
created for himself; as chief 
army instructor of the Royal 


you'E hear the familiar 
credo: “Everything is for sale, 
nothing is free. ” Ifs a snappy 
tagline that neatly captures 
the city’s moral ambiguity. 
But you just feel foolish pop- 
ping into the tourist office 
and asking where you might 
locate the city's raw, bent 
beauty. 

Twenty fo ur hours in Bom- 
bay? Fd give it five minutes if 
I were you. 

GDspends 24 hours too long in 

Bombay. 

Party people 

WHILE anyone can be a good 
networks’, relatively few 
people Invest the time to sys- 
tematically build up their 
connections . . .Meeting 
someone new, good 
networkers ask themselves: 
“How useful is this person, to 
my entire network?” A poOr 
networicer asks: "What can . 
this person doforme?" 

Good networkers develop a 
reputation for helping others. 
And they benefit more than 
those who take the more self- 
ish approach. For sonur this 
may require a leap of faith— 
but every good networker 
will confirm the old adage 
“What goes around comes 
around.” 

Director t&IsyouJmw to make 
frimdsand influence people. 


College of Defence Studies, 
devoted to peace-keeping or 
“low-intensity operations” as 
they were now termed. His 
Who’s Who entry gave his 
recreations as “sailing, canoe- 
ing and the study of revolu- 
tion”. On retirement in 1972 
he became Dr dutterbuck. 
and marched straight into tbfe 
post of lecturer in political 
conflict at Exeter University. 

Though the Tevohztlonary 
fervour of the late 1960s had 
played itself out students 
r em ai n ed suspicious of mili- 
tary men. One piece of stu- 
dent journalism written 
ahead of Clutterbuck’ s arrival 
was so libellous that it had to 
be retracted. Once he was in- 
stalled, not surprisingly, his 
students ' found him refresh- 
ing, and judged his lectures 
unmissable. They found him 
enthusiastic and eccentric, 
with spectacles colour-coded 
according to their strength 
and a wallet so often repaired 
with tape that the original 
leather had disappeared. He 
retired from teaching in 1982 
but remained an honorary 
research fellow of Exeter. 

B Y NOW he was a 
world authority in 
his field, constantly 
in demand at confer- 
ences and the author of a 
scare of books, beginning 
with Protest and the Urban 
Guerrilla in 1972, followed by 
Riot and Revolution in Ma- 
laya and Singapore. and grad- 
ually extending the borders of 
his subject to take in crime 
and other recourses to vio- 
lence. His last work, com- 
pleted shortly before his 
death. Is Families, Drugs and 
Crime. Under the pen-name 
Richard Jocelyn he also wrote 
a novel Across the River. 
(1957% based on his experi- 
ences as a sapper officer in 
the Italian ««npalg n. 


High hopes 

EVEREST daimsthe life of 
one to four c£ those who make 
it to the top, yet there is no 
shortage of candidates. Once 
the exclusive playground of 
the climbing elite, Everest 
today Is within grasp of any- 
one with modest ability, aver- 
age strength and a lot of 
money. The socalled ‘Yak- 
route’, a technically unde- 
manding approach from the 
South Col. can now be as- 
cended by climbers hitched to 
fixed ropes under the wateh- 
fol eye of Sherpas and the en- 
trepreneurs who pay them. It 



Director . . . network news 


In his last yehrs he suffered 
heart trouble and feared that 
his mental powers might be 
endang ered. But his family 
believe he had completed all 
that he wished to achieve. He 
is survived by his wife, An- 
gela, their sons Peter, Robin 
and Julian, and three 

jr rflmjffliflrfnttil 


PNHp Pu r— r 
Paul Wilkinson writes: 

Richard Clutterbuck’s gift 
for teaching flowered at 
Exeter University, but his 
strengths as an educator 
reached far beyond the wails 
of the campus.. There can be 
few senior military and 
police officers who have not 
at some stage benefited from 
Richard’s mastery of his 
subject and his patience and 
good humour in tackling the 
most difficult questions. 

As if these achievements 
were not enough for one 
lifetime, he also helped to 
pioneer the development of 
the Control Risks 
Information Service, briefing 
business and industry on 
political violence around the 
world. The success of this 
work can be gauged by the 
number of security 
companies and businesses 
which depend on the 
methods of security analysis 
and briefing which he 
developed. • 

Richard was that rare 
tyimirinfitiop; Ob intellectual 
former soldier who made .a 
major contribution to a fresh 
field of academic study and 
succeeded in the wider work 
of public education through 
books aTiH contributions 
to tha nwlia. 


Richard Lewis Clutterbuck, 
sokflerand student of 
revolution, bom November 22, 
1917, died January 6. 1998 » 


is1t>piafh nant nf “hi g h a H-itiyfe 
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that were a prerequisite 

twenty years agonre no 
longer essential But ascend- 
ing Everest remains enor- 
mously hazardous, however 
experienced the climber. 
Paying to realise someone's ; 
dreams does not guarantee a 
a trip home. In the spring of 
1996, Everest killed 12 people 
— the werst single season 
death toll since Hillary and 
Sherpa Tenzing climbed 
it Sonm had paid as much as 
$65,000 for the experience. 

At altitude, the extreme ~ 
coldcompromlses equipment 
and bodily functions. All life- 
lines are vulnerable to it our 
senses, human tissue, the 
oxygen mask. But it isnsr 
doubtr^thetinxmessafair * 
which most often constrains 

and may even Mil those dar- 
ing or foolhardy enough to 
strike at the summit of the 
world’s largest mountain. 

The lure and danger of Ever- 
est, London Review ofBooks. 

Jackdaiv wants Jewels. Email 
Jadcdaw@guartUanjx.uh;/ax 
om-ns 4m; write Jackdaw, 
The Guardian , H9Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 
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R ICHARD Homberger. 
who has died aged 73, 
was a thoracic surgeon 
who served with foe 8055 Mo- 
bile Army Surgical Hospital 
in the Korean war. Out of that 
experience, in 1968, came & 
novel thedterao- 

ter of Hawkeye was a thinly 
veiled self-portrait — which 
he wrote under the pseud- 
onym Richard Hooker. It was 
filmed two years later and a 
long-running immensely pop- 
ular television series 
followed. 

The film's tone, which came 
out of the 1960s and the anti- 
Vietnam war protest move- 
ment was not to Honiberger’s 
taste. He was a Maine Repub- 
lican, and more conservative, 
than this is not known in 
North America. 

Robert Altman's film repre- 
sented values which so many 
of Honiberger’s generation 
detested — long hair, smok- 
ing pot, sexual profligacy, and 
disrespect for the proud 
nation which he had served 
and continued to believe to. 
The gung-ho John Wayne in 
The Green Berets was more to 
his taste. 

The television series, based 
more on the movie than Hom- 


bergart novel, became one of 
the most endurtngly popular 
programme on CBS, running 
from 1972 until 1983. It was 
less raucous than the movie 
and less subversive. None the 
lass, Homberger, who after 
leaving the Army became a 
hospital physician, detested 
the series and claimed never 
to have watched It. He felt 
that Hawkeye, as Interpreted 
by Alan Alda, was ter too 
liberal. 

With the collaboration of 
William E Butterworth, Horn- 
berger, again as Richard 
Hooker, wrote 11 M*A*S*H 
novels in the I970s. However 
they attracted little attention; 
the public appetite for Bam- 
berger's story was happily 
satisfied by Altman and CBS. 
He was perhaps not the last 
author to find that once he 
had sold the rights of his 
story to Hollywood, he had 
lost all control of It 

He is survived by his wife 
Priscilla, two daughters, two 
sons and three grandchildren. 


Eric Ho mto r gor 


Richard Homberger, physician 
and novelist, bom 1924; died No- 
vember 4, 1997 


Birthdays: 


joem Baez, singer, 57; Mazy 
Bennett, former principal. St 
Hilda’s College, Oxford, 85; 
Dorothy Davies, secretary 
general. International Federa- 
tion of University Women, 56; 
Clive Dunn; actor and come- 
dian, 76; Crystal-' Gayle, 
singer. 47; Father Benedict 
Green, theologian, 74; Terry 
Hands, theatre director. 57; 


David Holbrook, author. 75; 
Prof Sir Alec Jeffreys, gen- 
eticist, 48 ; Sim on Jervis, di- 
rector. FitzwiUiam Museum, 
Cambridge, 55; Herbert Lom, 
actor, 81 ; Joely Richardson, 
actress, 33; Freddie Starr, co- 
median, 54; Scott Walker, 
singer, 55; Geoffrey Wragg. 
racehorse trainer. 68; Susan- 
nah Fork, actress, 56. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE GRAPHIC accompany- 
ing our story on benefit cuts 
(Page 1, January 5) over-sim- 
plified some changes. Indus- 
trial injury benefit is not 
being scrapped for pension- 
ers, 1 but - aU gfhflUy for the 
luced earnings allowance 
is being limited: Disability 
living allowance (DLA) is not 
being removed from people 
over 65, but fresh claims are 
being curbed; The DLA Is not 
being withdrawn from hospi- 
tal patients, but payment of 
the mobility component win 
have a time limit to line with 
the care component. 

IN THE obituary cf Sir John 
Conlson (Page 16 yesterday), 
an editing error led us to say. 
“Today, as Britain assumes 
the presidency of the 12 - 
country EC.” We should have 
said the i5<nuntry EU. . 

IN THE Jackdaw column, 
(Page 16 yesterday), we inac- 
curately quoted Vibe maga- 
zine as saying that Poland is 
*a country with a population 
of less.. than four million". 
.What Vibe actually said was 
less than 40 million”. 

THERE were two mistakes In 
a -table (page 10 ,. Guardian 


Sport, January 3), accompa- 
nying a report about Eng- 
land’s 1998 cricket tour of the 
West Indies. Nasser Hussain 
has had two previous tours 
there; not one. Mark Rampra- 
kash has had one, not none. 

It is the pol icy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor, lan Mayes, by telephoning 
0173 239 95$9 between ;/am 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday 
Fax: 0171 239 9097. E-maU: 
t^oderi^uardian.co.uk 


Death Notices 
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Currency falls to just a quarter its 1 997 value • IMF under fire for its merciless insistence on cuts 


Indonesia set to default on its debts 


Mick Cumming-BniM 
in Bangkok 

and Marie Tran in New York 



ANKS fear that 
economically bat- 
tered Indonesia 
(could default on its 
international debts 
after dramatic falls in the 
rupiah yesterday slammed 
into currencies and share 
markets round the region. 

The Ml in the region's cur- 
rencies has prompted in- 
creasing concerns that the 
bail-out packages led by the 
International Monetary Fund 
for Thailand, Indonesia and 
South Korea are ineffective. 

The World Bank yesterday 
criticised the IMF, its sister 
organisation, for Insisting on 
cuts in government spending 
and higher taxes to qualify 
for IMF ftrnds. 

“You don't want to push 
these countries into severe 
recession,” said Joseph Stig- 
litz, chief economist at the 
World Bank. “One ought to 
focus cm things that caused the 
Crisis, not on things that make 
it more difficult to deal with.” 

Fears that Indonesia could 
default on Its foreign debt in- 
tensified yesterday, after the 
rupiah fell by 22 per cent to 
10,000 to the US dollar. Wore 
recovering slightly at the 
close. The weakness of the 
rupiah, which stood at only 
2.600 to the dollar six months 
ago, means that doUar-denom- 
Inated debt is now dramati- 
cally greater in local cur- 
rency terms. Analysts 
estimate Indonesia’s foreign 
debt of $133 billion represents 
twice the nation's annual pro- 
duction. Currency weakness 
pushed Indonesian share 
prices 12 per cent lower 
yesterday. 

“We are in a meltdown.” 
said Bill Keeling of Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson In Jakarta. 

“There is absolutely no way 


the' majority of companies 
will be able to service their 
loans and it's almost impossi- 
ble to see how the govern- 
ment can. service its loans 
either.” 

To add to western worries, 
Asian analysts fear that an In- 
donesian debt default win 

force other governments In 
the region to follow suit. 

Thailand, the beneficiary of 
a $17.2 billion IMF rescue 
package but burdened by 
some $90 billion in short-term 
debt, looks the most vulnera- 
ble, as the baht has fallen by 
more than 50 per cent against 
the dollar since it was floated 
in July. 

T hai la n d's finance minis- 
ter, Tarrin Nimmanhae- 
roiorfha, will travel to Wash- 
ington in mid-January to seek 
new terms for IMF support. 
But Asian economists agree 
with World B ank criticism of 
the IMF that demands for fis- 
cal tightening are only adding 
to a downward spiral of asset 
deflation and liability infla- 
tion in the economies it is at- 
tempting to rescue. 

"What was esagntiaTiy a li- 
quidity crisis with some sub- 
stantial structural problems 
has been made considerably 
worse,” said Andrew Freris of 
Bank of America in Hong 
Kong. ‘‘Corporations have to 
earn money to pay hank their 
debts. Encouraging recession 
is most definitely not the 
cure." 

Bankers’ opinions mntimw 
to differ sharply on appropri- 
ate solutions. ’The feeling in 
dealing rooms Is that the US 
and Japan and perhaps the 
IMF are quite a long way from 
talcing this si tuation seriously 
and doing something that may 
change the course of events," 
said Kobus van der Wath, nhirf 
treasury economist for the 
region at Standard Chartered 
Bank in Singapore. “That 
means the crisis stays 
regional, it’s not contained.” 



Confidence trick . . . Samsung Life insurance staff have been ordered to shout upbeat slogans in the Seoul streets to help defeat South Korea’s financial crisis photograph: Paul barker 


Providing IMF with a cure for Asian flu 


Member nations are digging deeper to 
support the ailing Far East economies. 
But, as Alex Bnimmer reports, this is 
a long process and managing director 
Michel Camdessus is seeking much more 


T HE International Mone- 
tary Fund, which has so 
far pledged loans of 
*20.7 billion (£12.75 billion) to 
deal with the Asia crisis, ob- 
tains most of its cash from its 
biggest shareholders — the 
Group of Seven largest indus- 
trial countries. 

Much of the rest of the 
money that has been mobi- 
lised for Far Eastern 
countries, including the 
$55 billion for Korea, is being 
provided by the World Bank 
and the regional develop- 
ments banks, which can bor- 
row on the commercial 
markets. 

The Fund's lending 
resources are obtained 
through “quotas", which are 
cash pledges made by mem- 
ber governments. The IMF is 
almost entirely dependent on 
this source as well as the 


reserves it builds on charg- 
ing Interest on its loans. 

Following the rescues It 
has so far mounted in the Far 
East, in addition to loan com- 
mitments in Russia and the 
new democracies of Eastern 
Europe, the IMF yesterday 
estimated that it has a fur- 
ther *40-45 billion of 
resources to meet future loan 
demand. 

At the last annual meeting 
of the IMF held In Hong Kong 
in October, the main share- 
holders, including the United 
States, voted to increase the 
IMF’s lending resources by 
45 per cent from the current 
$200 billion, creating a fur- 
ther *90 billion of new quo- 
tas. But the cash did not be- 
come immediately available 
since every shareholder, 
from the United States with 
some 18 per cent, to the 


smaller poorer countries 
needs to pass legislation au- 
thorising the increase. 

The managing director of 
the IMF, Michel Camdessus, 
at the start erf his third term 
in the Job, has made it clear 
that he believes that the 
Hong Kong decision on a cap- 
ital increase was inadequate 
given the scale of the crisis in 
the Asian markets. 

In recent speeches and pro- 
no once men ts he has pro- 
moted the idea of a doubling 
of the IMF's quotas — share- 


holders’ funds — to around 
*400 billion. Although his- 
torically the IMF has not bor- 
rowed on the commercial 
markets, it does have access 
to emergency funding, by a 
cnmpipY procedure known as 
the General Arrangements to 
Borrow, which was also ex- 
panded in Hong Kong. 

The last time the General 
Arrangements to Borrow was 
invoked was more than two 
decades ago when the Labour 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Denis Healey, was forced to 




.'Gauntry 
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borrow from the IMF to sup- 
port the pound, under the 
New Arrangements to Bor- 
row, which supplements the 
GAB, the IMF has recourse to 
up to $46 billion of borrowing 
for tackling financial 
emergencies. 

Coincidentally, among the 
reasons for expanding the 
GAB was to give the IMF 
access to the huge volumes of 
reserves held by the Aslan 
countries. These included 
Thailand and South Korea, 
both of which are now on the 
sick list 

Among the recent prob- 
lems the IMF has had to deal 
with is a misallocation of 
resources. Most of the sur- 
plus resources, held in the 
Fund’s paper currency the 
special drawing right (SDR), 
have been held by the richest 
countries which have least 
need for them. 

It was, however, agreed in 
October that there should be 
a redistribution of these 
reserves — to the value of 
$28.5 billion — to provide 
extra cash for new members 
like Russian and the 
Ukraine. 

Additional reporting by 
Jonathan Levi 


Russia shows first signs 
of rising from sick-bed 


LAURIE LAIRD 
reports on hopes 
fora post-Soviet 
turnaround 


T HE Russian economy 
showed signs of life in 
1997 after enduring 
nearly a decade of ill 
health. Figures yesterday 
showed the country's first 
expansion since the break- 
up of the Soviet Union in 
1991 — though Russia is 
still weaning itself off In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
medication. 

The IMF board last night 
approved a *700 million 
(£435 million) loan, a pay- 
ment that had been delayed 
as the IMF evaluated 
whether Russia could col- 
lect enough taxes to meet 
its 1998 budget. The IMF 
was to discuss Korea at the 
same meeting yesterday. 

Previous IMF aid helped 
Russia to produce a 0.4 per 


cent increase in gross do- 
mestic product last year, 
according to data released 
yesterday by the Russian 
state statistics organisa- 
tion, following a contrac- 
tion of more than 5 per cent 
in 1996. 

The expansion acceler- 
ated toward the end of the 
year to more than one per 
cent in the final month of 
1997, the prime minister, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, said 
yesterday. 

While the service sector 
has been growing for sev- 
eral years, Moscow ana- 
lysts said a recent rejuve- 
nation of manufacturing 
industry tipped economic 
growth into the black. “In 
previous years we’ve seen 
sharp declines in manufac- 
turing and In agriculture," 
said Vladimir Pantyushin, 
an economist at Credit 
Suisse First Boston in Mos- 
cow. Industrial output 
grew by 1.9 per cent in 
1997, with most of the ex- 
pansion coming from in- 
creased production of con- 


sumer goods, such as tex- 
tiles and cars. 

However, economists sug- 
gest the bulk of Russia’s 
economic growth is coining 
from Moscow while eco- 
nomic conditions outside 
the capital lag far behind. 
“Moscow is definitely lead- 
ing GDP growth," said Mr 
Pantyushin. adding that 
strong growth in the ser- 
vice sector could help the 
Russian economy grow by 
more than 2 per cent this 
year — but that most of the 
nation's services are con- 
centrated in Moscow. 

The news of renewed 
health did little to help Mos- 
cow’s stock market, which is 
suffering in sympathy with 
the ailing markets of the Far 
East The Russian Trading 
System of 21 shares tumbled 
by 6 per cent yesterday, 
though analysts expect Rus- 
sian share prices to stabi- 
lise. “We don't expect high 
volatility. We look for 
steady growth in share 
prices," said a Moscow stock 
market analyst 


Soap and chocs no lottery for Cadbury 


C ADBURY wlH combine 
mo of television's big- 
gest audience grabbers 
next month when it launches 
a £1 million Coronation 
Street lottery, writes Roger 
Cowe. 

“Watch and Win Lotto" will 
feature In the commercial 
break halftray through each 


of the four weekly episodes of 
the long-running soap opera, 
which has been sponsored by 
the confectionary company 
for more than a year. 

From February 2, a series 
of four w inning numbers will 
appear as part of the sponsor- 
ship credit either side of the 
break. 'Hie broadcasts will 


continue until the end of 
March and each night's num- 
bers will also be available on 
a telephone recording and on 
Cadbury’s web site. 

Numbers will be printed in- 
side wrappers of Cadbury's 
Dairy Milk and other bars 
such as Fuse and Wi&pa. 

Five wrappers wifi have all 


four numbers matc hin g one 
of the broadcast series and 
will each win £25,000. Holders 
of wrappers with three 
matching numbers wifi win 
£10, while one or two matches 
will entitle the bolder to dis- 
counts, at outlets of Granada, 
which produces the soap. 

Total winnings over the two 


months of the promotion will 
amount to £1 million. A 
spokesman yesterday de- 
scribed the promotion as “a 
bit offlm” and dismissed sug- 
gestions that it would take 
money from the National Lot- 
tery, which Cadbury also has 
an interest in through its 
part-ownership of CameloL 


Sweet tooth, juicy profits 


Roger Cowe 


■ «tH snacks increas- 
/\/ingly replacing sii- 
f V down meals, the 
msumptkm of chocolate is 
towing a bulge. I^st year, 
te average Briton swal- 
iwed 16 kilogrammes of 
aocolate, sweets and 
ints. Way ahead of near- 
tt rivals Denmark. Bel- 
um and Switzerland, the 
ritish Isles has become 
io confectionery centre of 
le world, beating the ra- 
ted sweet tooth of the 
mericans by cons uming 
I per cent more than that 
iten in the United States. 
Consumption has risen 
7 a sixth over the past 10 
sars. Although hot 
eather last year was bad 
ws for chocolate, the vol- 
ne of sales remained the 
sue as that in 1996, pro- 
icing 2 per cent more cash 
i shops’ takings. With a 
per cent rise in money 
tent on sweets, total con- 
ctionery spending in the 
K soared past £5 billion 
r the first time. 

Alan Palmer, marketing 


director of Cadbury, which 

published its market 
review yesterday, wel- 
comed the figures. He pre- 
dicted that British families 
would eat even more streets 
and chocolate this year as 
part of a general trend 
towards snacking, with 
fewer formal meals. 

“Snacking has changed 
the way we consume, and 
we see significant future 
growth opportunities from 
it,” Mr Palmar said. Higher 
consumption was not nec- 
essarily had for health. 
“There’s no such thing as 
bad food, only bad diet 
Chocolate can be a valuable 

part of a balanced diet” 

Mr Palmer also shrugged 
off attempts by the Euro- 
pean Parliament to stop 
Cadbury calling Its product 
“milk chocolate" — since it 
contains vegetable fats and 
other fats as well as cocoa 
butter. He said Belgian 
tourists flocked to Britain 
to buy Cadbury's products, 
and, in the past few years. 
the company had widened 
Its lead over Mars and 
Nestl$ in the UK- More than 
100 million Creme Eggs 


would be exported to the US 
In the spring. 

Cadbury’s Dairy Milk 

continues to dominate the 
“moulded block” sector In 
the UK. while Roses choco- 
lates still beat Quality 
Street and seem unaffected 
by the launch of Mars’ Cele- 
brations. Nonetheless, Cad- 
bury products struggle in 
the chocolate-bar top 10. 
Nesting Kit Kat stays at 
number one, ahead of Mars, 
Twix and Snickers. 

The consolation for Mr 
Palmer has been the ap- 
pearance at number eight 
in the bar charts, of Fuse, 
Cadbury's latest product 
launched in a blaze of pub- 
licity last autumn. The next 
attack comes with the 
relaunch of a golden oldie, 
Cadbury’s Snack. 

Meanwhile, in the sweets 
market Bruit flavours are 
battling it out Maynards 
wine gums ousted Btnra- 
tree's fruit pastilles from 
the top slot thanks to its 
“set the Juice loose" adver- 
tising campaign which ap- 
peared on half the nations* 
bus fleet covering an esti- 
mated 56 million miles; 






Gates gets the message 


Mark Tran In New York 


M icrosoft s image has 
suffered in its current 
legal battle with the US 
Justice Department a top offi- 
cial at the computer software 
group has admitted. Another 
Microsoft chief apologised for 
provoking US regulators. 

Executive vice president 
Steve Ballmer, the right-hand- 
man of chairman Bill Gates, 
said that recent focus groups 
and electronic mail messages 
show an Increase In negative 
attitudes toward the com- 
pany among professionals 
and consumers. 

“The number of people who 
are enthusiastic about the 


products and the company 
has clearly taken a dip,” Mr 
Ballmer told the Wall Street 
Journal “It’s not cataclysmic 
but it’s clear." 

In a further step toward 
thawing relations with US au- 
thorities, Microsoft chief op- 
erating officer Robert Her- 
bold yesterday said the 
company is sorry- for any 
statements that might be dis- 
respectful of the Justice 
Department. 

Microsoft has been deluged 
by negative publicity after the 
Justice Department accused 
it of violating a 1995 anti-trust 
agreement by requiring com- 
puter makers to include Mi- 
crosoft’s Internet Explorer as 
a condition of licensing its 


Windows 95 operating sys- 
tem. Last month Microsoft 
was ordered by federal judge 
Thomas Jackson to desist 
Microsoft responded by of- 
fering consumers two 
choices: delete the browser 
and damage the operating 
system, or use an older ver- 
sion of Windows without the 
browser. The Justice Depart- 
ment accused Microsoft of 
contempt of court. Mr 
Ballmer admitted that Micro- 
soft faced a tough battle in 
convincing consumers of the 
company’s position. "We are 
an aggressive company and I 
remain un apologetic for that. 
On the other hand. I don’t like 
it that people think of us as a 
harsh company." 


AT&T fights phones war 


Mark Tran In New York 


W AR between Ameri- 
ca’s long distance and 
local telephone com- 
panies Is about to intensify 
as AT&T doses in on an Sll 
billion (£7 billion) acquisition 
of Teleport Communications 
that would allow America's 
biggest long distance tele- 
phone company to enter key 
local markets. 

Teleport, hased in Staten 
Island, New York, offers local 
'phone services mainly to 
business customers — a com- 
petitor to the regional Bell 
companies spun off from 
AT&T in the early 1980s. 

Although Teleport Is still 
losing money, it boasts a 


presence in more than 60 US 
markets, induding the prised 
ones such as New York and 
Los Angeles. 

The 1996 Telecommunica- 
tions Act was supposed to 
have unleashed a free-for-all 
between local and long dis- 
tance phone operators, but 
the Baby Bells have fought 
legal battles to keep AT&T 
and competing long-distance 
carriers MCI and Sprint out 
of local markets. 


A propsed deal between 
British Telecommunications 
and MCI fell by the wayside 
partly because of MCI's pro- 
spective losses in trying to 
break Into local markets. 

MCI blamed the expected 
losses on foot-dragging by the 
local companies. 

MCI eventually decided to 
team up with WorldCom, the 
brash long distance company 
from Jackson, Mississippi, in 
a record $37 billion deal. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.46 
Austria 20.28 

Belgium 59.43 

Canada 2-28 
Cyprus 0.8462 
Denmark 11.05 
Finland 8.81 


France 9.63 
Germany 2-8818 
Greece 458£3 
Hong Kong 12-19 
India 64.31 
intend 1.1558 
Israel 5.78 


Italy 2.852 
Malta 0.6288 
Motherlands 32375 
New Zealand 2.79 
Norway 11.87 
Portugal 293.55 
Saudi Arabia 597 


Singapore 2.6D 
SauBi Africa 7.7B 
Spain 242.28 
Sweden 12.82 

Swteertand 2.329 
Turkey 323.250 
USA 1.5842 


Supplied by NanVesr Bank leiclutttng Indian rupee onfl Israeli sneteO. 
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LOUISE Trewavas was 
dressed for the occasion at 
Earls Court yesterday 
when she received a grant 
on the eve of the Interna- 
tional Boat Show from the 
English Sports Council for 


£16,757 towards baying a 
new boat for her Islington, 
north London, diving dob, 
writes Nicholas Bannister. 

At the show, boat- 
builders. saihnakers, chan- 
dlers and marina owners 


are today signing an agree- 
ment to help Customs and 
Excise In the battle against 
drag smugglers. The Brit- 
ish Marine Industries Fed- 
eration, most of whose 
24,000 members work on 


or near the coast, is to pro- 
vide the authorities with 
extra eyes and ears to 
clamp down on smugglers. 

A BMXF spokeswoman 
5tal d that m id er a memoran- 
dum of understanding with 


the Customs and Excise, Its 
members would report any- 
thing suspicious. 

The move comes when 

Ttr Hafa 'g ■marine indlMtry is 

riding the crest of a wave. 
Sales for 1907 are though* to 


be well QP on 1996*8 £2L28 
billion. But gr o w th has 
slowed in the free of the 
strong pound, which has hit 
exports and encouraged 
cheaper imports. 

PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 


National Savings reduces payout # Bank of England stands firm • Retailers rue consumer sobriety 

Interest rates on the cusp 


Larey Elfiott, Rupert Jones 
and Roger Com 



ATIONAL Savings 
Interest rates were 
| cut last night for 
the first time in 
two years, amid 
renewed hopes in the City 
that base rates might at last 
have peaked. 

In a double helping of good 
news for borrowers, the Bank 
of England monetary policy 
committee decided at its 
monthly meeting to keep base 
rates on hold while the im- 
proved medium-term outlook 
for Inflation prompted 
National Savings to trim 


rates on five-year bonds and 
savings certificates. 

The belief that prices are 
being kept under control, cou- 
pled with the deflationary po- 
tential of the East Aslan cri- 
sis. has brought down 
medium and long-term inter- 
est rates on government 
bonds in the City, and 
National Savings officials 
said they were responding to 
this trend. 

"We have held off for as 
long as we can but it has come 
to the point where we have to 
make these reductions," a 
spokeswoman said. 

Some City analysts believe 
that the Bank may neverthe- 
less be tempted into a further 


quarter-point rate rise at next 
month's meeting of the mone- 
tary policy committee, should 
the economic data over the 
next few weeks point to a 
surge in consumer spending 
or a pick-up in wage pressure. 

However, the Confederation 
of British Industry reported 
yesterday that retailers’ busi- 
ness for the key -month of De- 
cember had beengood but not 
spectacular. 

After a lacklustre Novem- 
ber, retail sales bounced back 
last month hut the CBFs dis- 
tributive trades survey found 
little evidence of consumers 
using the proceeds of last 
summer's windfalls to fund a 
spending spree. 


Some S4 per cent of 
retailers said sales in Decem- 
ber were up on a year ago. 
while IS per cent said they 
were down. The CBI said the 
figures were broadly in line 
with the expectations of shops 
and stores, but that the under- 
lying rate of growth was 
weaker than a year ago. 

A dutch of companies yes- 
terday confirmed that Decem- 
ber sales had been better than 
many retailers had feared, 
thanks to a late rush in 
Christmas week. 

Signet, the jeweller, said its 
H Samuel shops saw only a 
1 per cent increase in sales 
over the Christmas period, al- 
though sales at its Ernest 


Jones chain were nearly 7 per 
cent higher than in 1996. 

Majestic Wine Warehouses, 
JJB Sports and Joplings de- 
partment stores all reported 
double-figure increases, well 
ahead of the 6 per cent 
reported by the Burton Group 
on Tuesday, which first sug- 
gested that consumers had 
finally unzipped their wallets 
and purses in tile last days be- 
fore Christmas. 

Simon Briscoe, chief econo- 
mist with City firm Nikko, 
said all the signs were that 
the boost to high-street activ- 
ity in late December and 
early January had been pro- 
vided by heavy discounting, 
which would help check infla- 


tion. "The policy conclusion 
Is that rates should be left on 
hold until the outlook is 
dearer", he said. 

The Bank's decision to peg 
rates hit the pound, which fell 
by 2J5 pfennigs against the 
German mark to just under 
DM2JH. 

New sales of five National 
Savings products are affected 
by the cuts In rates of be- 
tween 0.25 percentage points 
and 0.5 percentage points. 
They are: Fixed interest sav- 
ings certificates, index-linked 
savings certificates, pension- 
ers bands, capital bonds and 
children's bonus bonds. The 
changes do not affect existing 
bonds and certificates. 


Enthusiasts 
try to keep 
R-R British 


Danrtd Gkmr and 
Nicholas Bannister 


V ICKERS yesterday 
took the first concrete 
step towards dispos- 
ing of its Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley luxury-car busi- 
ness when it sent preliminary 
sale details to a small group of 
prospective buyers. 

The document, detailing the 
car company’s history and fi- 
nancial record and including 
some details about its plan- 
ned new models, has been 
sent to a handful of "serious" 
buyers selected by tbe engi- 
neering group’s bankers. 

The initial shortlist in- 
cludes the three big German 
car makers, BMW, Volks- 
wagen and Daimler-Benz. 
Others on the list are Ford — 
the American car group 
which also owns Jaguar — 
Chrysler, Toyota, and Fiat 
The British interest is rep- 
resented by Bemle Eccles- 
tone's Formula One Holdings, 
and by the Rolls-Royce Action 
Committee, a group of 10 
owners of the luxury car dedi- 
cated to keeping the business 
out of German hands. 

The action committee is 
seeking to raise £680 million 
In on audacious attempt to 
buy tbe company and provide 
fluids for future investment. 

The committee members 
last night said; "A large num- 
ber of people find it unaccept- 
able that Rolls-Royce Motor 
Cars should be sold to a for- 
eign manufacturer. We are 
setting about the task of find- 
ing a UK purchaser or pur- 
chasers for the company and 
raising sufficient funds to de- 
velop new models." 

Its members gathered to 
plan strategy yesterday at an 
old hunting lodge in North- 
amptonshire now used by the 
Rolls-Royce Enthusiasts Club. 


The committee is talking to 
a number of wealthy individ- 
uals and has arranged to meet 
Mr Ecclestone to see if their 
efforts can be combined. It 
wants a successful British bid 
to lead to a listing on tbe Lon- 
don stock exchange. 

The next step in the Rolls- 
Royce auction will get under 
way when the shortlisted 
organisations indicate the 
sort of price they would be 
willing to pay. 

Vickers and Lazards, Its fi- 
nancial advisers, hope to start 
detailed discussions with just 
one or two potential buyers, 
who would receive the latest 
financial information and In- 
ternal forecasts. 

Vickers hopes that the sale 
can be completed by April or 
May thifl year and Hint, the 
proceeds can be reinvested in 
its remaining defence and 
propulsion operations. 

BMW is widely regarded as 
the front runner, but it is 
known to be concerned about 
overpaying. Industry sources 
believe that BMW’s manage- 
ment is considering a bid of 
between £200-£250 million, 
while Vickers is looking to 
raise at least £400 million. 

Volkswagen has deeper 
pockets than BMW but could 
well prefer to invest its fhnds 
to establish Itself as a truly 
global car manufacturer. In- 
dustry experts believe that 
Daimler-Benz is likely to be 
outbid by its German rivals. 

Ford said yesterday that its 
"stated position" was stiff 
that It was not interested in 
buying the Rolls-Royce car 
business. 

Vickers yesterday reported 
sales of Rolls-Royce and Bait- 
ley cars rose by 10 per cent to 
1*918 vehicles during 1997. 
The strongest demand rnmo 
from the United Kingdom 
where turnover rose 38 per 
cent 



Directors create an increasing gulf 
between themselves and their staff 


Danrtd Gow 


C OMPANY directors are 
Ignoring pleas from the 
Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, to curtail boardroom 
greed, awarding themselves 
pay rises four times the in- 
creases they give their em- 
ployees, the TUC said 
yesterday. 

A report based on research 
into pay-levels at 362 firms in 
1994 and 1997. shows that the 
average ratio between the 
highest-paid director's salary 
and average employee pay 


has risen a third over the 
three years to 16:1. 

The report Wider Stiff and 
Wider, shows that average 
highest-paid director salary 
has increased from £204,160 to 
£312,910 In 1997 or 53 per cent 
(16 per cent annually). Aver- 
age employee pay, mean- 
while, has risen by 4 per cent 
a year or 13 per cent overall 
from £17,240 to £19,410. 

The TUC says that this 
under-estimates the problem 
as the figures for directors’ 
pay exclude income from 
shares, share options or long- 
term incentive plans, which 


can double, triple or even 
quadruple take-home pay. 

“It is depressing to see that 
boardroom greed is still alive 
and well and that the pay gap 
continues to grow,” said John 
Monks, the TUCs general sec- 
retary. "A director being 
worth 12 timpK an employee 
in 1994 and 16 times In 1997 is 
morally, socially and. econom- 
ically unacceptable. 

"There is clearly one rule 
for directors and another for 
the rest This undermines em- 
ployee morale and motivation 
in the workplace. It contrib- 
utes to the risi n g inequality 


which is damaging British 
society. And it condemns cor- 
porate Britain to the public's 
low esteem." 

Mr Monks said tackling ex- 
cess boardroom pay was cru- 
cial to the Chancellor’s caffs 
for general wage restraint and 
essential to restoring public 
confidence In British firms. 


Snug with two in a bed 


Presenting hi« spending plans 
in November, Mr Brown in- 
sisted that pay moderation 
would ultimately promote 
stable growth and save jobs 
while greed would stoke up in-' 
Hatton, provoke recession and 
dama ge empl oyment 


/CifpefQlUio, 


lan King 


normally soporific 
world of bed manufac- 
ture was Jolted awake 
yesterday by the news that 
two of the grandest names In 
slumber equipment will 
snuggle up together. 

SDentnight, maker of one in 
five of all beds sold in Britain, 
is hoping to snooze nest to 
Rest Assured, paying £3 mil- 
lion for the privilege. A rela- 
tive bunk-bed in comparison 


to the mighty four-poster that 
is Siientnlght. Rest Assured 
has less than 2 per cent of the 
market and lost £581,000 in 
the year-end to 1996. But al- 
most a 100 years old, it is es- 
tablished in the middle and 
upper bed markets. 

Languishing at the moment 
as a non-core a ctivity of eight- 
ies go-go stock turned sober 
nineties household fittings 
group Spring Ram, Rest As- 
sured, in Batley, is not far 
from Sflentnigbt in Colne. 

The deal, to be completed 


by the end of the month, coin- 
cides with rfiang p on tire Brit- 
ish bed scene. The great divan 
terror is waning as bedsteads 
with proper head and foot- 
boards regain popularity. 
Single beds are becoming less 
popular, with doubles in- 
creasingly common. Doubles 
are getting bigger, giants of 
6ft Bins by 5ft supplanting the 
standard 6ft 3ins by tit 61ns. 
And good back support is 
serving the health-conscious. 
Britons spend half a billion 
pounds a year on beds. 



Armani fashions profitable second spot in Italy 


G IORGIO Armani, Ita- 
ly’s leading fashion 
designer, yesterday 
found himself tripping 
down an unusual catwalk 
as analysts at one of the 
country's most influential 
banks named Us group the 
country’s second most prof- 
itable company, John Glover 
writes from Milan. 

According to R&S, the re- 
search arm of Mediobanca, 
the secretive Milan mer- 
chant bank, in 1996 — the 


most recent figures avail- 
able — the Giorgio Armani 
group could boast profits 
amounting to 29.2 per cent 
of its net sales of 1.19 tril- 
lion lire (£411 million). 

This put Armani Just one 
tenth erf a point behind the 
profits of 29.3 per cent of 
sales clocked up by Fratelli 
Branca, best known as the 
makers of a liqueur called 
Fernet Branca. Its admir- 
ers swear by the concoction 
as a “digestive”; detractors 


find it reminiscent of dis- 
tilled radiator flushings 
and sugar. 

Behind Armani came Sil- 
vio Berlusconi’s Mediaset, 
Italy's main commercial TV 
broadcaster and toe high- 
est-placed quoted company 
in the ranking. Mediaset, 
which specialises in show- 
ing films, scantily clad girls 
and re-runs of American 
soaps, had profits totalling 
2&2 per cent of its sales of 
Just over 3 trillion lire. 



. At present, Giorgio Ar- 
mani SpA, the group parent 
company, is owned outright- 
by Giorgio Ar mani. He has 
been pondering floating 
part of the company far 
some time and has been 
restructuring It in prepara- 
tion. 

Analysts In Milan guess 
that If he goes ahead — a 
final decision Is expected 
soon — it could be worth in 
the region of 4.5 trillion 
fixe. 
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Notebook 


Getting rid of an 
old headache 



Alex Brummer 


T HE Office of Fair Trad- 
ing’s decision to chal- 
lenge retail price mainte- 
nance for over-the-counter 
drugs, was inevitable. As was 
the case with the net book 
agreement, before it was 
swept away, the more adven- 
turous retailers like Asda al- 
ready have demonstrated that 
commercial laws — which no 
longer make sense — are 
there to be challenged. Retail 
price maintenance is a bit of 
post-war interference in the 
free-market mechanism 
which no longer makes great 
sense. 

There will, of course, be 
cries of anguish from the 
Community Pharmacy Action 
Group which Is to meet Bar- 
oness Jay, the Health Minis- 
ter, today. In the case of the 
ramTler chemist Outlets, of 
which there are some 121000, 
this will be genuine. 

Although the larger part of 
their profits come from the 
NHS, via prescription medi- 
cines, over-the-counter prod- 
ucts are a nice little earner. 
And no doubt when this earn- 
er is extinguished, up to 2,000 
of their number could vanish 
as the retail consultants Ver- 
dict predicted In December. 

The main cause of confu- 
sion has been the alliance be- 
tween the smaller pharmacies 
and Boots and Unichem, 
which to some extent have 
been hiding behind the smal- 
ler pharmacies' skirts. 

These players know an all-, 
out price war with tbe -super- 
markets covering branded 


over-the-counter products, 
would dig deeply into their 
margins and profitability. But 
they can afford It and the con- 
sumer would benefit: after all 
Boots In recent years has gen- 
erated enough cash to give it 
back to shareholders by the 
bucketful. 

There are then social argu- 
ments. First, discounting 
drugs Is not necessarily that 
wonderful on Idea, with so 
much dependency around. 
Second, the smaller chemists 
{day such an Important role 
in alleviating the pressure on 
GPs and the NHS. that they 
need all the help they can get. 
Both cases have some reso- 
nance: as apparent support 
from 90 per rent of Labour 
MBs, including Frank Dob- 
son, would Indicate. 

But the paramount case 1 is 
that consumers are able to ac- 
cess the over-the-counter 
products at the lowest poss- 
ible price. It Is a pity that it 
has taken the OFT so long to 
take the action it promised 15 
months ago. 


Amazon hit 

perils of Internet de- 
pendence for a commer- 
_ rial brand has Just been 
demonstrated at Amazon, the 
money-losing . US bookseller 
which has risen to promi- 
nence on the back of Its 2.5 
million book baeklist — much 
of it on sale at discount 
prices. 

The company's Internet site 
was down for much of the 
trading day on Wednesday, 
damaging its reputation for 
reliability at time when it is 
facing a tough on-line 
struggle with Barnes & Noble 
and rising distribution costs. 

All is not, however lost Al- 
though tire company's share 
price took a hit. customers 
who failed to connect are now 
being offered an extra 10 per 
cent discount — a sort of 
snaftisale. 
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Set by Mercury 





Across 


1 Scottish meat supplier with 
dandng bear needs a gun 

10,11 Where a dentist looks 
dejected? (4 ,2,3,5) 

IS Won’t work inside and is 
paid less (5) 

13 Name raised during boy's 
visits (5,4) 

14 Agr ee d to have front 
removed as going in to be 
oiled (7) 

13 Sink? Isn’t that where you 
keep the coal? (7) 

15 Stupid fellow sits around 
but helps (?) 

20 Irritate worker by dashing 

(7) 

21 Speed wtth which she's 
stain removing (9) 

23 Caught one boy embracing 
hair (5) 

23 Providing two articles 
brought back from an army 

canteen (5) 

23 I'm Peter aid I'm broad- 
casting when rfs best to 
advertise (5,4) 

23 Hide tube after work {3.11) 

Down 


2 Ws brides solved about fifty 
puzzles (9) 



SOLUtlON 21,183 


3 One manages to go round 
derelict buildings (5) 

4 Tempted to stop introducing 
twitching egghead (7) 

5 Old record players need 
leads without plug (7) 

6 Halfwit dead from the neck 
up? (9) 

7 Grab union leader and spur 
production! (5) 

8 Saying something else old 
lady takes joint of meat to 
counter (8,7) 

9 People have to be trained to 
use it from coast to coast 
(7,6) 

15 Slight trace in cup is so 
unusual (9) 

17 It takes one Devon banker 
to staid against established 
practice (9) 

19 One of the high points of 
religion? (7) 

20 Drive in silence, being out of 
breath (7) 

22 Military hat has turned up all. 
right (5) 

23 Deal with as far as diocese 
to begin with (3J?) 


Solution tomorrow 


® Stuck? Then eafl our solutions Hm 
en 0891 338 238. Cafe cost 50p| 
minute at a) times. Service < 
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